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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money osder. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
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for their return if found unavailable. Vogue 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
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will confér a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. ‘Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 
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Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 


3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 


vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
Srom a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
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ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


es =» DAMMRICH 
LADIgS’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 








M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 
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IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
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ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West s6th Street, New York 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRBSSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
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Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 
to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 
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@ MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 








Cc. WEINGARTEN 
. LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 318t Street, New York 





oce..& TFtVearte 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
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WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 


34 West 35th St., New York 
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GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 








HERESA MARJTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DBSIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
144 West 43d St., New York 


E ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REAN & BORSCHNECK 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 











HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A S ‘% O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DB PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 





ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th St., New York 
After May Ist, at 51 West z1st Street 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant 

ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 a St.. New York, or Southampton, L. 
+» Box 66, 


em MG gy ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 











EAUTY anv YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facialtreatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 

4a Decorative Work, Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otive RoBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ Harr 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street, Telephone, 1123 38th. 
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MARRIED 


Curtis-Emmet.—On Wed., 19 Apr., 
at the residence of her uncle, Mr. J. Kennett 
Olyphant, by the Rev. Henry R. Freeman, 
D.D., of St. John’s Church, Troy, N. y,, 
Miss Mary Olyphant Emmet, daughter of the 
late H. V, Olyphant, to Mr. Philip Curtis, 

Shipman-Bradley. — On Wed., ig 
Apr., at St. Bartholomew’s Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Shipman, assisted by the Rev. Dr, 
David H. Greer, Miss Julia Fay Bradley, 
daughter of Mr. Edson Bradley, to the Rey, 
Herbert Shipman. 

Williams-Lefferts.— On Wed,, 19 
Apr., at Calvary Church, by the Rev. Will. 
1am Hackel, assisted by the Rev. J. Lewis 
Parks, Miss Elsie Schuyler, daughter of Will- 
iam H. Lefferts, Esq., to Mr. Blair S. Will. 
iams, of New York. 


DIED 


Hodges.—On Thu., 20 Apr, Marian, 
only daughter of Amory G. and Alice Wood- 
ward Hodges, aged 11 months. 

Whiting.—On Thu., 20 Apr., William 
D. Whiting, in his 55th year. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Alexandre-Clark.— Miss Gertrude Al- 
exandre,' daughter of Mr. J. Henry Alex- 
andre, to Mr. Samuel Clark, of Newark. 

Hewitt-Jaffray.— Miss Marie Hewitt, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Hewitt, to Mr. Ed- 
ward Somerville Jaffray, son of Mrs. Howard 
S. Jaffray. 

cConihe-Orton —Miss Grace Adele 
McConihe, daughter of Mrs. Alonzo Mc- 
Conihe, of Troy, to Mr. Grosvenor Porter 
Orton,-son of the late William Orton. 

Lefferts-Macy.—Miss Helen Lefferts, 
daughter of the late Oscar Lefferts, to Mr. 
Carleton Macy, son of Mr. Josiah Macy. 

Soutter-Edgar.—Miss Ellen Muriel 
Beatrice Soutter, daughter of the late James 
Taylor Soutter, to Dr. James Clifton Edgar. 

Te fft-Pell.—Miss Gietchen Tefft, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William E. Tefft, to Mr. John E. 
Pell, of New York. 


WEDDINGS 


Dunscombe-Duncan.—Mr. G. Els- 
worth -Dunscombe and Miss Elizabeth W. 
Duncan, daughter of Mr. John Paterson 
Duncan, were married in the Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, on Wed , 26 Apr., at 
four o'clock. Maid of honor, Miss Jeanie 
B. Duncan. Bridesmaids, Mrs. Amy Lea 
Duncan, Miss Mary A. Flower, Miss Susan 
B. Duncan, Miss Edna Montgomery, Miss 
Mully Elliot, Miss Mabel Simmons. Best 
man, Mr. W. Scott Cameron. Ushers, Mr. 
W. Stuart Duncan, Mr. Edward Fish, Mr. 
Roger Sherman Baldwin, Mr.- J, Overton 
Paine, Mr. Malcolm Stuart, Mr. Trowbridge 
Martin, Mr. Richard Angell. 

Johnson- Van Ren: selaer —The Rev. 
James Le Baron Johnson, son of Archdeacon 
George D. Johnson, and Miss Mabel Van 
Rensselaer, daughter of Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, were married in Grace Church 
on Wed., 26 Apr, at noon, the Rev. Dr. 
William R. Huntington, assisted by Bishop 
Potter, officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Anne Charity John- 
son. Best man, Mr. Philip Johnson, Ush- 
ers, Rev. Stephen Van Rensselaer, the Rev. 
H. R. Wadleigh, the Rev. R. T. Paddock, 
the Rev. N. P. Cary, Messrs. Frederic O. 
Spedden, Lawrence Butler, Francis C. Hunt- 
ington, John Helfenstein and J. G. Walker. 
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INTIMATIONS 


Allen,—Mrs. Frederick H. Allen, who is 
visiting her mother, the Duchess de Dino, in 
Europe, will return about the middle of June 
and spend the seasen at Newport. 

Davies.—-Mrs. Julian T. Davies and the 
Misses Davies sail for Europe on June 1st to 
spend the summer in travel. 

Gillespie. —Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gilles- 
pie have opened their new house at Tuxedo for 
the spring and early summer. 

Hays.—Mr. and Mrs. William Hays 
have purchased a town house at 23 East Sixty- 
fourth street. 

Poor.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poor have 
taken the Chanler cottage at Tuxedo for the 
season, during which they will build a 
cottage. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low and 
the Misses Low will spend May at the Ardsley 
Club at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. 


LECTURES 


Baker.—Miss Amy Baker will give a 
reading at Sherry’s on Sat., 29 Apr. She 
will be assisted by Mrs. A. Stabury Hall, Hugh 
Whitfield, Martin, and Bruno Huhn. Pa- 
tronesses: Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. 
Ritzema de Groves, Mrs. Paul S. Galatti, 
Mrs. Theodore P. T. Ralli, Mrs. Leon 
Marie, Mrs. Allen D. Loney, Mrs. Frederick 
Pearson, Miss Van Winkle, Mrs. Clarence 
A. Postley, Mrs. Edward Knox, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bull, Mrs. John A. Pinard and Mrs, A. 
B. Field, Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. 
James W. Gerard, Mrs, Jules Montant, Mrs. 
Elliott F. Shepard, Miss De Forrest, Miss 
Callender, Mrs. William G. Davies, Mrs, 
Frederick Roosevelt, Mrs, E. J. Berwind, 
Mrs. J. F. Tichenor, Mrs. Frederick Butter- 
field, Mrs. John L. Riker, Mrs. Hilborne 
Roosevelt, Mrs. John C, Westervelt, Mrs. 
Paul D. Cravath, Mrs, George C. Boldt. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening.—The Thursday 
Evening Club held its last meeting for this sea- 
son at Sherry’s on Thursday. This club usually 
meets at the houses of the members, but this 
being an extra meeting it was given at Sherry’s 
in order to allow each member to invite two 
guests. The special attraction was a Shakes- 
peazean illustrated lecture by H. E. Krehbiel. 
The dances were arranged by Carl Marwig 
and executed by professionals. Programme : 


1. An Example of Pricksong and Descant. 
I!. Catch—-“* Jack Boy, Ho Boy!** Taming of 
the Shrew, Act iv., Scene 1. 
Misses Dodge and Patterson, Messrs, Irvin 
and Morse, 
. “ The Carman’s Whistle,” 
2, Act iii., Scene 2. 
Miss Dodge. 
IV. Catch—“* Hold Thy Peace !"’ Twelfth Night, 
Act ii., Scene 3. 
Messrs, Bjorksten, Irvin and Morse. 
V. Song—“*O Mistress Mine,"” Twelfth Night, 
Act ii., Scene 3. 
Miss Patterson. 
Vi. Song—* Peg-a-Ramsey.”” 
Act ii., Scene 3. 
Mr. Bjorksten. 
Vil. Dance—Pavan. 
chésographe, 1588." 
v., Scene 1, 
Misses Courtney and Malett, Messrs. Donalds 
and Lamp. ‘ 
VIII. Song—** Light o’ Love.”” Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Act i., Scene 2; Much Ado About 
Nothing, Act iii., Scene 4, 
Miss Patterson. 
1X. Dance—Coranto. 
Scene 3. 
Misses Courtney and Malett, Messrs. Donalds 
and Lamp. 
X. Song—“ It Was a Lover and His Lass,” As 
You Like It, Act v., Scene 3. 
Miss Dodge. 
XI. Song—“ Greensleeves." Merry Wives, Act 
ii., Scene 1 ; Act iv., Scene 5. 
Mr. Motley, 
- Song—*“* Jog On!” 
Scene 2. 
Mr. Motley. 
XIII, Dance—Canary. Love's Labor Lost, Act iii., 
Scene1; Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 
iii., Scene 2; All's Well That Ends Well, 
Act ii., Scene 1. 
Miss Baker and Mr, Egon Marwig. 
XIV. Song—“* The Poor Soul Sat Sighing.”” 
Othello iv, , Scene 3. 
Miss Patterson. 


Henry IV., Part 


Twelfth Night, 


Music from Arbeau ¢ ** Or- 
Tweltth Night, Act 


Twelfth Night, Act i., 


XI 


_— 


Winter's Tale, Act iv., 


Present were Mrs, J. W. Roosevelt, Mrs. 


W. H. Schieffelin, Miss Schieffelin, Prof. 
and Mrs, W. M. Sloane, Miss Amy Town- 

nd, Mrs, A. T, Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, 
Dr. and Mrs. Kennicutt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis McNeil Bacon, Mr. and Mrs, C. T. 
Barney, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Beaman, Miss 





Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Bowdoin, 
Gen. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Brice, Dr. H. F. 
Chandler, Lieut. Commander and Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Cowles, Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Derby, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Dr, and Mrs. W- 
H. Draper, Mr. James H. Dunham, Miss 
Helen Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. C. §, Fair- 
child, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. De Forest, Miss 
Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Gibbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Godkin, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Lawrence Perkins, Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Post, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold de Radsloft, Mr. W. B. Rice, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Miss Adele 
Kneeland, Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Mr. 
Pierre Mali, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Marshall, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mrs. John 
Minturn, Mrs. R. B. Minturn, Mrs. W. D. 
Morgan, Mr. John E. Parsons, Miss Mary 
Parsons, Mr, and Mrs. C. E. Pellew, Mr. 
S. Cowles, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dana, Mr. 
and Mrs, John Hone, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Howland, Mr. H. T. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. 
H.R Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Miss Elizabeth Kean, Mr. Nicholas Kane. 


MUSIC 


Joseffy.—Mr. Rafael Joseffy will give a 
piano recital at Carnegie Hall this evening. 
His programme will include : 

Sonate,in F. Minor. Op. §......-.sseeee0es Brahms 


Two intermezzi, from Op. 117 and Op. 118. Brahms 
BRED THO, Go ciccoccccccccenccavecce 






’ 
Mazurka......... ee Chopia 
Becreuse........... oe oof 
Etude in B fiat mino ae oe Henselt 
SIE. cc octcctccdseceperbvcescoeeses Rubinstein 
Polonaise fantaisie, Op. 61.,.........+0+++- Chopia 
Sonate in G major, Op. 37.......++- Tschaikowsky 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—A team match was held on 
the links of the Baltusrol Golf Club on Sat., 
22 Apr., between Princeton College and the 
Home team with the following result : 


BALTUSROL, PRINCETON, 
Be DP. TR. ccevedonnct 3 C. Griswold, Jr..... 0 
W. A. Larned.......... 2 W.D. Stockley.... 0 
BW. K. Teles. .cccocccece © GeorgeCooke...... 1 
W. D. Vanderpool...... 3 C.H. Murphey..... ° 
L. P. Bayard, Jr........ = > 8 le ° 
3, Be THRs oweccsccece BS. J, BGRae Keicccsccs @ 
C. M. Hamilton........ 4 J.P Kellogg....... ° 


Total. ...ce-ceseee I 

Dyker Meadow.—A handicap contest 
18 holes, medal play, was held at Dyker 
Meadow, Brooklyn, on Sat., 22 Apr., 
Twenty-four members entered, and the best 
gross score was made by A. L. Norris—gz2. 
The tournament was won by Arthur P. 
Clapp. Score, 98—12—386. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Paris.—Sailing Wed., 19 Apr., Major 
William Crozier, Mr. E. L. de Forest, Mrs. 
de Forest, Mrs. Henry Sewell, the Misses 
Sewell, hig Excellency Wu Ting Fang, Mr. 
Tsz-Chi, Mr. Chung Mun-Yew, Mr. Hou 
Chav. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 19 Apr., Mrs. 
H. D. Brookman, Mr, and Mrs. Price Col- 
lier, Miss Collier, Mr. and Mrs. F, A. Con- 
stable, Miss Marie L. Constable, Miss Edith 
Constable, Mrs. Marcus Daly, the Misses 
Daly, Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Duryea, Mr. Hamlin Garland, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Hamilton, Mr. Arthur James, 
Mr. William James, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
G. Kidd, Madame Melba, Mr. and Mrs 
Christopher Moller, Mrs. Philip Niles, Mrs. 
Edward Soubervielle. 








To Advertisers 
who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 








Oatman 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West joth Street, New York. 








[ SEEN ON THE STAGE 


He most expensive and widely adver- 
tised of recent productions after one 
or two postponements, has been pre- 

sented, and the public has now an opportu- 
nity of comparing the New York Theatre 
under the management of Lederer with the 
Olympia under Hammerstein. The Man in 
the Moon is an extravaganza requiring the 
services of an immense army of assistants and 
principals who are specialists of international 
repute. 


At the Herald Square Theatre there is to 
be given for the first time this evening a new 
entertainment of the extravaganza order with 
the not especially enticing title, An Arabian 
Girl and Forty Thieves. Brilliant costumes, 
ballets, and transformation spectacles of great 
splendor with popular motifs are expected to 
win for the entertainment the approval of the 
public. 


The season of the Sells Brothers-Forepaugh 
Circus ends at the Madison Square on Satur- 
day night, It has drawn large crowds during 
its stay ofa fortnight, and the verdict appears 
to be that it fully equals any circus show that 
has preceded it in New York. 


The Broadway Theatre, which has been 
closed this week, is to open on Monday next 
with a revival of Shenandoah, the play which 
was so prosperous a few seasons ago. There 
will be a large number of men and horses en- 
gaged in the presentation, and the play will 
be kept upon the boards as long as it draws. 
The end of the Shenandoah engagement will 
mark the close of the Broadway Theatie for 
the season. 


There is much advance interest manifested 
in the début of Miss Maud Adams as Juliet 
on g May at the Empire Theatre. There 
have been many contradictory rumors as to 
the Romeo of the occasion. It appears not 
to be authoritatively announced that William 
Faversham is to be the love-lorn swain, and 
that James K. Hackett is to play the réle of 
Mercutio. This necessitates the withdrawal 
of Mr, Hackett from Rupert of Hentzau, and 
of course the stopping of this play at the 
Lyceum. 


His Excellency is announced for production 
on 9 May, at the Lyceum, with which play 
the season at this popular playhouse will be 
brought to a close, 


The Old Homestead will see April out at 
the Academy of Music, and at the close of 
its engagement that house will be closed for 
some weeks. When it reopens in the au- 
tumn, rumor has it the play will be again re- 
vived. 


The Cuckoo is to stay at Wallack’s until 
the end of the season, and a similar statement 
is made in regard to The Great Ruby at 
Daly’s, while the popularity of Colinette with 
Julia Marlowe as the Marchioness is so great 
that no time limit has been set on it. 


In Gay Paree leaves the Casinoat the close 


of the week, for a tour. There is no play 
announced for this house earlier than 15 
May, when Erminie will be given with the 
inimitable Francis Wilson in the cast. 


An Extravaganza, Mother Goose, is to 
follow By the Sad Sea Waves, at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre. The Purple Lady, at 
the Bijou is profiting by some changes in the 
cast which add to the effectiveness of the 
representation. 


Because She Loved Him So continues at 
the Madison Square Theatre, where it has 
been nearly long enough to pass its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth milestone. Its ultimate fate 
is transplantation for the summer to Chicago. 


Weber & Field have made a hit with the 
burlesque of The Great Ruby, and the vogue 
of Catherine also gives every indication of 
continuing unimpaired. The Silver King is 
at the Columbus for the week, and The 
Prodigal’ Daughter, the melodrama, which 
successfully opened the American Theatre a 
few years ago is billed for The Star. 


The Murray Hill Theatre, where revivals 
of familiar plays has been the policy, will 
bring its season to a close with The Guv’ nor, 
a popular play at Wallack’s during the life of 
Lester Wallack. 


The Castle Square Opera Company is play- 
ing out its season at the American Theatre. 
This week Trial By Jury and The Barber of 
Seville are being given. During next week, 
the last, will be given Faust, Aida, Romeo 
and Juliet and Il Trovatore. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead, 
American—8, Barber of Seville. 

Bijou Theatre—8.15, The Purple Lady. 
Casino—8.15, In Gay Paree. 

Columbus—8.15, The Silver King. 
Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fourteenth Street, 8.15—By the Sad Sea Waves. 
Herald Square—8, An Arabian Girl. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Colinette. 

Lyceum—8.30, Rupert of Hentzau, 

Madison Square—8, 30, Because She Loved Him So, 
Murray Hill—8.15, The Guv'nor. 

Star—8.15, The Prodigal Daughter. 
Wallack’s—8.20, The Cuckoo 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Pastor s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fields— Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace— Continuous — 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Muste—Concert, cinématograph, waxworks, 
Madison Square Garden—Circus. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5630—Point d’ esprit accordion- plait- 

F ed dress for a little girl of six set over 

a yoke of gros grain which is outlined 

with a full ruche of satin ribbon. The leg- 

o’-mutton sleeves puffed at the hand with a 

frill of the silk beneath. Under the point 

d’esprit the gros grain slip continues from the 

yoke. Black silk stockings and little satin 
sandals lace across the ankle. 

Fig. 5632—Long flowing frock of pale 
blue taffeta and lace insertion. At the bot- 
tom is a lace ruffle and the shoulders are cov- 

(Continued on page v.) 
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portant concern in this line. 


pen cangg purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 
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Ladies 
B. Schulich 


who is showing one of the Largest and Best Selected lines in New York. 


Wishing to secure the Newest Styles and Latest Foreign Materials for Spring and Summer 
Walking Suits, Golf, Tennis, and Yachting Costumes, should visit the establishment of 


Prices will be quoted as low as it is possible to make them when perfection in fit 
and workmanship is guaranteed. 
I am now producing a special style of Golf and Cycle Skirt that is far in advance of any 
other skirt in the market. 


10 West 35th Street, New York, Near Fifth Ave. 








Absolutely correct in proportion and line. 


al? 


Corset, 


A Corset particularly 


suitable for the present fashion of clinging gowns,—New Models 


for slight or stout figures. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 








Registered Trade Mark 


Washable 
French Grenadine 


is a very lacey fabric with satin like 
stripes running through it about two 
inches apart. It is in colored grounds, 
printed in colors and white; when 





made up over a colored foundation it 
is very effective in appearance and at | 
the same time it makes a very practical 
and serviceable afternoon gown for | 


summer use. The colors are Black, | 
Navy,. Sky, Helio and Pink. Price | 
35 cents a yard. | 
We are also exhibiting at this time | 
very full assortments of Madras, Ox- | 
fords and other shirting materials, for | 
waists ; Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy | 
Muslins, and Ginghams for gowns ; | 
Piqués, Ducks, and heavy materials | 
for tailor-made suits and for golfing | 
and cycling wear. 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. | 
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uM : 
Ns Lyons Silks. 


Chené and Persian Taffetas, 
Moire Nouvelle, Brocades and Stripes 
Bordered Taffetas. 


Rich Satins, Peau de Soie and Taffetas Mousseline 
For Wedding Gowns. 
New Silk fabrics for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Grenadine, Crépe. 
Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins. 
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Edward A. Morrison & Son 
IMPORTERS 


MILLINERY 


In addition to our French and Domestic styles 
in dress hats we are showing a large variety 
of walking, bicycle and golf hats, Children’s 
dress and school hats. 


893 Broadway 











A variety of light weight materials. 








CONTENTMENT 


IS NOT THE LEAST OF THE 
ADVANTAGES FOUND _IN 
USING WHITING’S PAPERS. 
THEY ARE ALWAYS COR- 
RECT—-THEY ARE ABOVE 
CRITICISM—THEY ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION—THEY 
ARE NOT THE CHEAPEST, 
BUT THEY ARE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
DAINTY MONOGRAMS 
STAMPED ON A PAPER BEAR- 
ING THE NAME OF THE 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
IS A COMBINATION PLEAS- 
ING TO THE EYE—GRATIFY- 
ING TO BOTH SENDER AND 
RECEIVER. 


Whiting Paper Company 
Designers of Art Stationery 
and Paper Makers 
New York 
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IN THE DAYS TO COME 
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Word very much bandied about in connection with the dramatic 
national events that have stirred the blood of the people during 
the last twelve months is the pregnant one civilization. The press 

more perhaps than individuals has been addicted to,the use and to a great ex- 
tent the misuse of this word which has beentwisted into meanings very for- 
eign to its real significance. Civilization to most persons appears to be en- 
tirely a state of being compounded of cable cars, public schools, colleges, 
drawing-room lectures, up-to-date novels, conventional manners, fine 
clothes and French chefs. Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the 
average person if informed that a high degree of civilization could be at- 
tained by a community or nation even though these material accomplish- 
ments were non-existent. 


The dictionaries are doubtless to blame in part for the misapprehension 
as to what constitutes civilization, as their definings of it are in the main 
confusing, but fortunately one need not dwell in darkness because of 
dictionary fogginess, for capable historians and scientific folk interested 
in sociology now condescend to enlighten the ignorant majority by the puL- 
lication of monographs and ‘¢ outlines’ as well as tomes formidable as to 
size and abstruse as to contents. From these primers of knowledge the 
enquirer may learn that the basic meaning of civilization is the art of liv- 
ing together in civil society from which it can be readily inferred that 
the corner-stone of a high civilization is the principle set forth in the 
command, Love one another, rather than the exploitation of mechanical 
inventiveness or the arts of learning. The advance in civilization consists 
in the displacement of old world and old time ideal of despotism by the 
ideal less or more nearly realized of securing the common good of the 
people. How far civilizeda nation has become is, of course, indicated 
infallibly by the progress it has attained in internal peace founded upon 
equity, and judged by this standard, where is the nation that has approxi- 
mated within centuries of still further strivings the goal of accomplished 
civilization ? 


Law courts, the police, reform clubs, societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and to animals, the university settlements, public 
and private policies of restriction that unjustly burden the multitude for the 
enrichment of unscrupulous groups of a few, jails, reformatory institutions, 
the army of tramps, the already numerous and rapidly growing classes 
known as city toughs and village hoodlums, the numerous adherents 
to the gospel of dishonest repudiation of deliberately assumed obligations, 
the adulteration of food supplies, the traffic for plunder on a national 
scale in the health and lives of American citizens, the thievery of repre- 
sentative officials are each so many counts for the nation’s being still 
barbarous. Let it be known that the functions of the courts and the 
police are to be suspended for one week, and what community but would 
be pillaged and terrorized? The melancholy fact is that, superfine as 
the American regards himself nationally, he has barely mastered the 
alphabet of civilization ; and shall one laugh him to scorn or cry with 
anguish at the inevitable consequences of this kindergartner imposing him- 
self as an evangel of light on weaker peoples? Did ever more tragic 
results come to pass because of a nation’s not realizing the full purport 
of the meaning of a word in its national language ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


CHARLES DICKENS ACCORDING TO LANG—NOT 
‘ UNLIKELY THAT A CRUSADE FOR REPOSE IN 
"ORNAMENT MAY BE NEEDED—FASCINATION 
GHASTLY FIRE FINDINGS APPEAR TO 
HAVE FOR WOMEN—A SLANDER ON 
CATS—FOOT-BALL BILLY AND 
SUSIE PUSS—THE MORAL DEC- 
ADENCE OF NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


¢ \Hat prolific writer, Mr. Andrew Lang, 

not long ago chose Dickens for a 

topic, and, as was inevitable with so 
cultured and discriminating a critic, the 
novelist’s literary remains were dissected with 
good taste and sound judgment. It was truly 
observed that Dickens’s love of publicity, his 
chronic need of money, his indifference to 
books and his extraordinary energy resulted in 
his doing too much. Study, self-criticism 
and reflection were no part of his experience, 
and, as Mr. Lang puts it, Dickens wore himself 
out untimely in working the theatrical side of 
his nature. It is also pointed out that Dick- 
ens insisted upon deathbed scenes and on the 
suffering of the very weak and the very young, 
all of this constituting the pathos which has been 
so heavily scored in recent years. 


* 
* * 


David Copperfield is set forth as Dickens's 
masterpiece as a novel (the Pickwick Papers, 
admirable though they are, not coming under 
that category), and never again did the author 


_show the entire charm of Copperfield, although 


his Great Expectations shows him at his best. 
The Tale of Two Cities Mr. Lang character- 
izes as not true Dickens and he says of it that 
it is best liked by those who like the true Dick- 
ens the least. It is pleasant in these days 
when it is rather the fashion to sneer at Dick- 
ens to find a capable critic estimating his 
genius at its proper value, and any reader who 
cares for the subject can spend a profitable and 
pleasant half hour acquainting herself in full 
with Andrew Lang’s opinion of Dickens the 
writer. 


* 
* * 


The nodding plumes of the winter appear to 
have disposed women favorably toward other 
forms of decoration that set up independent 
motion with the movements of the wearer. 
Some of these, such as hat pins, quiver in a 
way most attention-distracting to those in 
church pew or concert hall stall who have the 
disadvantage to sit behind them. The pin top 
being usually composed of more or less gaudy- 
colored glass jewels the effect of the bright 
object vibrating at the slightest change in the 
wearer's position is irritating. If the fancy fur 
bobbing and quivering ornament sets in very 
strongly lecturers and preachers will be forced, 
in defence of their eyesight and their nerves, to 
start a crusade in behalf of repose in ornament. 
The recent taste for glitter and motion in 
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decoration is an instance of atavism in taste as 
pronounced as would be a return to the wear- 
ing of blankets or of whale tooth necklaces. 
* 
* * 

The two tragic fires in New York that have 
shocked the community have emphasized a 
curious trait in women that has before been no- 
ticed in connection with deadly fires. Num- 
bers of women of refinement who give evi- 
dence in their dress of being persons of means, 
appear positively ghoulish in their eagerness to 
get views of the gruesome remains of humanity 
that are from time to time dug out of fire ruins. 
If not forcibly prevented by the .police they 
will peer into holes in the debris, and if bodies 
or fragments of bodies are being removed in 
boxes they tiptoe and sidle in their efforts to 
catch a glimpse. Some men and boys who 
were unwilling witnesses of the horrors of the 
hotel fire were made so ill by the experience as 
to be forced to take to their beds, but sympa- 
thetic delicate women withstood the shock be- 
cause they did not feel it! Here certainly is 
material for an interesting study in feminine 
idiosyncrasy. 

*% 

The attitude of humanity toward the lower 
animals continues to be contemptible in spite of 
widespread acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and all it involves in the way of kinship 
with dumb things. The intelligence of horses 
and dogs and the fidelity of the latter have re- 
cently been called into question and a very 
well-known writer lately made the surprising 
statement that the cat has not the remotest con- 
ception of humor, and that its only idea of play 
is to simulate battle and murder. This critic 
must be prejudiced so far as puss is concerned, 
for from kittenhood up to the mature age of 
twelve years, if it is properly cared for, the cat 
will play ball, run after a string, slyly pull the 
tail of some sleeping or unwary other puss, 
play bopeep and hide and seek, and this is true 
of even cats without pedigree or special train- 
ing. A little pet was wont to race delight- 
edly through a long hall after a ball which 
thrown out with great force traveled faster than 
even his swift running four legs. The goal 
was a door at the extreme end of the hall and 
against this the ball would dash with such vio- 
lence as to rebound. The cat almost invariably 
came up intime to be hit by the rebound and 
these blows he suffered so unconcernedly, 
showing only eagerness for the ball to be again 
thrown, that his owner used to aver that he was 
training Billy for a half-back on a football 
team. Another puss had a game of rag doll 
which he would play with only one member of 
the household. The one kind of doll that he 
insisted upon was a piece of black stuft about 
five or six inches long tied about the middle. 
At an inquiry for ‘* Susie’’ the cat would be- 
gin to hunt about the rooms for his black dolly 
which when found he would bring to the mem- 
ber of the household that he had selected for a 
playmate. Susie was thrown. The cat pur- 
sued, and seizing Susie in his mouth he would 
run about the house pursued by his playmate. 
Presently he would allow himself to be caught, 
and turned over on his back and a remarkable 
sight he made, his four legs stiffly upright and 
the dolly in his mouth. This extraordinary 
pose he would hold fora moment or two, then 
with a loud short measure purr he would spring 
up, dropping Susie. He then waited about for 
the game to be played again. If encouraged 
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the cat would thus play with his dolly for an 
hour at atime. Many other instances could 
be drawn from actual life which would show 
that puss has many notions of play other than 
those which simulate battle and murder. 





A MAD JOURNEY 
Cuapter II 


AT GATCHINA 


T seven o'clock I went to my room and 
A summoned my maid, who looked 
greatly shocked when she found that I 
had not gone to bed at all. Her astonishment 
was not lessened by my instructions for her 
to be ready to start with me for St. Petersburg 
three hours later, and when I concluded by 
asking whether the Prince was at home or not, 
her stupefaction reached a climax. After 
having made due inquiries of the valet on 
duty in his master’s antechamber, she informed 
me that my husband had just returned from his 
club, and was now drinking a cup of tea 
in his dressing-room. As was my custom 
when I had something of importance to com- 
municate to him—a rare incident, it is true—I 
notified him in writing and acquainted him 
with the fact of my contemplated departure by 
the morning express for Russia, stating that 
private family matters required my personal 
attention in St. Petersburg. I received in re- 
turn a courteous note, in which the Prince ex- 
pressed many amiable regrets that a previous 
engagement would prevent him from seeing 
me off; and, having thus discharged what I 
considered to be a mere matter of form, I be- 
gan to prepare for my journey. 

At ten o'clock I drove to the station, where 
I found my maid, my courier, and a confi- 
dential valet awaiting me near the saloon- 
carriage which had been retained for me. As 
I entered it I was somewhat astonished to find, 
on the small table before the divan, a superb 
basket of Russian violets fringed with lilies 
of the valley. No one save my husband knew 
of my departure, and this fragrant message 
certainly could not come from him. 

**Who brought these flowers, Yégor?”’ 
said I to my courier, who was arranging every- 
thing for my comfort in the luxuriously fitted-up 
little saloon. 

«They were handed to me a few minutes 
ago by a closely-veiled woman,"’ he replied, 
bowing low. ‘Then he added, ‘‘there is a 
letter among the flowers, Madame le 
Princesse.” 

In an envelope I found a card on which the 
word ‘*Merci*’ was written, evidently by 
the same hand which had penned the note I had 
received the night before. Much touched by 
this pretty attention, I leaned out of the window 
to watch the snow-covered streets as we 
steamed slowly out of the station, speculating 
meanwhile on the possible result of my unex- 
pected trip to the land of the Czars. In spite 
of truly horrible weather I did not stop at 
Warsaw, but went straight on to St. Petersburg, 
where, upon my arrival, I drove to the Hétel 
de Europe, where a suite of apartments 
looking out on the Newski Prospect had been 
ordered by telegraph for me by Yégor. 

Before I breakfasted I sent a short note to 
Prince Alexander D » Tequesting him to 
obtain for me an audience from the Emperor 
in the course of the day. And ‘Sandy,"’ as 


(Continued on page 274.) 
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Prince D is called by his acquaintances, 
being an old friend of mine, nobly rose to 
the occasion by answering immediately in the 
affirmative. I therefore set off for Gatchina 
shortly afternoon, and on arriving there found an 
Imperial sleigh waiting at the station to convey 
me to the palace. The little town of Gat- 
china nestling coquettishly on two shores of the 
white lake—a name which seemed singularly 
befitting this winter season—looked to me like 
an oasis in the still and solemn landscape I had 
just traversed. I looked affectionately at the 
fine gendarme in the blue uniform and the high 
patent leather boots, the sight of whom brought 
back so many memories of my previous visits 
to me. Even his forbidding countenance could 
not abate the flow of good temper and spirits 
which had penetrated me ever since I had set 
foot once more on Russian soil. 

On we flew, passing the villa of Prince 
G whose title to everlasting fame is his 
presenting one day 2,000 rubles to the Czar’s 
valet, in order to be permitted to take a plunge 
in the bathtub which His Majestey had just 
vacated. If this is not loyalty, what ought it 
to be called? I have always thought it a 
rather revolting kind of loyalty, and the Em- 
peror’s remark to Prince G when he dis- 
covered this undignified piece of hero worship 
meets with my full approval: ‘‘ You are a 
good fellow,’’ said the Monarch, laughing 
heartily, ‘* but what a fool!*’ 

I was still thinking about this amusing 
anecdote when we glided through the gates of 
the magnificent park which surrounds the 
castle. Every tree and every branch was en- 
cased in a sheet of glittering ice, as in some 
enchanted legendary forest, and the groups of 
Siberian Arola and giant pines standing on both 
sides of the building sparkled like huge emer- 
alds in a setting of silver. As the sleigh drew 
up before the marble steps of the palace two 
Chevaliers-Gardes with their white uniforms 
and eagle-crested helmets shining gloriously in 
the sun, advanced to meet me followed by the 
Emperor's Aide-de-Camp, Count C and a 
few moments later I was in the august presence 
of the great White Czar himself. 

After the usual preliminary compliments on 
both sides I launched into the dramatic story 
which had brought me there. We were alone 
in the great sunny library, which is His 
Majesty's favorite apartment, and I spoke in 
all confidence and ease to the Sovereign who 
has known me since ‘childhood. 

All the eloquence I may possess was used 
by me in the cause of Fedor, and in that of his 
poor young wife, but I noticed that as I spoke 
the Emperor's face gradually grew graver and 
sterner. When I at last stopped out of sheer 
exhaustion Alexander III. said coldly: 

«You ask an almost impossible thing, 
Princess. Old Zarinska, this girl's father, 
was twelve years ago, I remember perfectly 
well, implicated in a very serious Nihilistic 
conspiracy, and the young man whose cause 
you plead so warmly, has, I am certain, not 
been condemned unjustly. Any one but you, 
my dear child,’ continued the Emperor in a 
softened tone, ‘‘ coming to me on such an er- 
rand would meet with a curt and definite 
refusal.*” 

Quite undaunted by this discouraging be- 
ginning I jumped from the big chair where I 
had been sitting, exclaiming : ‘* Your Majesty 
cannot refuse to investigate the affair person- 
ally, at my ardent request. The man swears 
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that he is innocent and he certainly would not 
be the first who has suffered an unjust con- 
demnation at the hands of the police authori- 
ties, here or elsewhere.”’ 

‘‘ These are big words, Princess, and not 
very seemly in the mouth of a lady who has 
Russian blood in her veins. I am afraid I can 
do nothing for your protegé.”” 

«« But you must do something, sir,’’ cried 
I, now quite beside myself. 

‘¢Must, Princess,*’ said the Autocrat, 
drawing himself up to his full hight, and 
glaring at me with rising anger. 

For a moment we looked at each other 
unflinchingly. I was very angry, and scarcely 
cared whether the Emperor noticed it or not, 
but suddenly struck by the ludicrousness of 
my thus laying down the law to the omnipo- 
tent Ruler of all the Russias, before whom 
millions of human creatures trembled, I burst 
out laughing. This was too much for my 
Imperial host, and he could not repress a 
smile. 

‘<I am a poor diplomat,’’ said I when I 
had recovered sufficient composure to speak, 
“and am but little accustomed to ask fa- 
vors."” Then stepping towards the Czar and 
putting my hand on his arm, I looked up 
into the kindly face, towering so high above 
mine, and added softly, “I am very anxious 
to save this man, and I have always been treated 
so kindly by Your Majesty, that I know I need 
not fear that my entreaties will be repulsed.”’ 

Again the Emperor smiled, and taking my 
hand in his own he raised it to his lips. 
‘¢ That’s better, Princess,”’ said he, affection- 
ately; ‘‘at best I am only too soft-hearted 
myself and always anxious, I hope, to do 
what is right. I shall see to the matter at 
once, for you have gained your point so far ; 
and if the man’s innocence can be proved I 
promise you that he shall be released.”’ 

I breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘* However,’’ continued the Emperor, ‘I 
shall do this solely because it is you who ask 
it. I have no pity for those who are tainted, 
be it ever so slightly, with Nihilistic ten- 
dencies. Russia is becoming every day more 
honeycombed with Nihilism. Revolutionary 
principles are being spread in the army and the 
navy, and this movement must be put a stop 
to. Remember, I am not talking now as 
Czar, but asa simple Russian citizen. Nihilism 
may originally have sprung from a desire 
to put an end to autocracy in Russia, but to-day 
it has become a mere levelling theory, such as 
that which inspired the atrocities of the Paris 
commune.”” 

‘¢ Nihilists ought to be getting weary of 
their unceasing efforts,’’ said I, ‘for their 
plots and plans have met with but indifferent 
success.”” 

«« Indifferent, eh ?*” he replied with a bitter 
smile. ‘In more than one case they ought to 
be satisfied with the harm they have done. 
The liberal principles about which there is so 
much talk now, are only a euphemism for 
anarchy, communism, or some such other empty 
Eutopian ideal. Read the Samow-praveline- 
Organ-Sotsialistoff Revol-tsioneroff (Self-gov- 
ernment Organ of the Social Revolutionists) 
and you will see whether what I am saying is 
true.”” 

‘It is so sad,’’ I could not help saying, 
‘¢that severity to the culprits means so much 
suffering to many an innocent being. I abhor 
Nihilists, but still what other Utopian idea 
has ever inspired such unwavering and heroic 
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courage, such uncomplaining sacrifice of youth, 
wealth, power, enjoyment of life for an appa- 
rently hopeless cause. What might be ac- 
complished if all this force and heroism were 
directed in the right channel instead of being 
wasted in rolling the rock of Revolution up the 
steep hill from whence it ever and ever again 
rolls back crushing those who attempt to plant 
it on the summit of our modern civilization.” 

‘* Believe me," murmured Alexander wear- 
ily, ‘*nothing will avail but to persistently 
crush every head of the hydra, every tentacle 
of the all-devouring octopus which is destroy- 
ing the country; leniency will not answer. In 
severity lies the only salvation. But enough. 
I shall keep my word to you in a few days. I 
shall be able to put before you all the circum- 
stances of Fédor Andreitch Baratoff’s con- 
demnation. In the meantime I hope that you 
will consent to be my guest and that of the 
Empress at Gatchina. We cannot allow you 
to remain at the Hétel de |’ Europe, and you 
will surely not refuse us the all to rare pleasure 
of your presence.”” 

To this of course I could answer only by 
profuse thanks. I felt really grateful to the 
Emperor for his extreme kindness, and I told 
him so, and was glad to see that the gloomy 
cloud which had hung about his brow had 
drifted away, and that he was smiling cheer- 
fully again when I left to repair to the suite of 
apartments which I had occupied during 
previous visits at Gatchina. 

The next few days were filled with a succes- 
sion of pleasures, enlivened by a ball at the 
Winter Palace. Ihave always loved the Winter 
Palace fétes, which seem to be more com- 
plete than those of any other European Court. 
The entire suite of state apartments had been 
thrown open that night and were decorated with 
banks and mounds of violets, which filled even 
these enormous rooms with exquisite fragrance. 

As I danced in the ‘¢ quadrille d’ honneur"’ 
with the Czar, he whispered to me. 

*«Do not get impatient, little Princesse, ‘<I 
have set Gen. G (the chief of police) 
to work for you, and we shall soon be able to 
tell you whether your protegé deserved his 
fate, or whether there is for him a loophole of 
escape.”” 

The ever-changing figures of the quadrille 
prevented me from answering, except by a 
look and a smile of gratitude. Later in the 
evening I met Gen. G face to face. I 
was walking through St George’s Hall towards 
the Winter Garden with Grand Duke Vladimir, 
and smiled as bewitchingly as possible on the 
great man, who flattened himself against the 
wall with true military precision and deference 
as we approached. 

«‘ Ah, general,’’ laughed the Grand Duke, 
‘active as usual. I see you grow younger 
with each passing year. I wish it were the 
same with me.”” 

‘‘Your Imperial Highness has no cause 
for complaint,’ replied the delighted official, 
**but as for me, I have need to be alert and 
active. Heaven know I have,”’ he continued 
with an ominous shake of the head. 

Resolved on winning his heart, I said, 
sweetly. ‘Like Atlas’s, your burden is 
heavy, general ; but, like Atlas, you carry it 
securely and nobly.** 

Was it a look of reproach which I saw glim- 
mering in the general’s eyes! Mayhap my 
conscience only pricked me for having made 
the burden rather heavier than usual. I could 


(Continued on page 278) 
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(Continued from page 274.) 

not help thinking of the broken-hearted girl 
who was so anxiously awaiting tidings of her 
beloved on the shore of the Danube, and of the 
wretched convict who, footsore and despairing, 
was being, even now, hurried toward the des- 
olate wilds of cruel Siberia; while here were 
light and joy and lavish luxury. 


(To be continued.) 
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DRESSMAKERS TENDING TO SPECIALTIES——BLACK 
ETON COATEES—PROPER SKIRTS TO BE 
WORN WITH THE SHORT BLACK COAT 
—DRESS HATS—YELLOW A FASH- 
IONABLE COLOR——-OMNIPRESENCE OF BLACK 
VELVET USED AS TRIMMING—LACE 
INSERTED HOSE 


Mart women are growing more inclined to 
S give their patronage to one exclusive 
house, be it gown-maker, tailor or 
wodiste. Not so the more conservative 
momen, who, while dressing extremely well, 
yet cannot be said, strictly speaking, to belong 
in any sense to the smart-dressing coterie. 
The members of this latter class flit about 
seeking their outfits wherever they find the 
last cry and the loveliest creation. The list 
of private importers has grown to such pro- 
portions that there seems to be good reason 
why one should go about to keep au courant 
with what is latest and most in vogue, rather 
than continue within the limitations of a single 
establishment, even if it does rank among the 
highest and best. 

As an example in point, many of the private 
makers are running into specialties, which 
forces one to break the traditional single-estab- 
lishment rule. Some tailors gain reputation 
for skirts, others for jackets, others for sporting 
suits, and so on ; while some women in trade 
have high repute for separate bodices, tea 
gowns, ball gowns, house dresses, dinner 
gowns, etc., as well as for lingerie gowns and 
made-up wash fabrics in general. To dress 
smartly, then, obliges one to become familiar 
with all these channels of supply, for with that 
familiarity comes the facility of choosing with- 
out error, and so reaching to faultless perfec- 
tion in this beautiful art of dress. 


COATEES IN ETON CUT 


Besides the craze for black taffeta coatees, 
with their all-over tuckings, diamond and jet 
buckle ornaments comes the smart black taffeta 
Eton, to sue for instant favor and popularity. 
A great beauty was built entirely of cordings, 
its bodice a close mass of them in the softest, 
richest of lustre silk. These close packed 
cordings ran cross-ways, but on the sleeves 
spaces followed every group of three tucks. 
There were short high revers and a rolling 
collar of black silk having white satin facings, 
over which were applied the finest of Renais- 
sance motifs set on so as to show an outside 
black taffeta edge or border. The lining 
throughout was of softest cream-white satin. 


MODISH SKIRTS AND PROPER TOILETTE ACCES- 
SORIES 


The only smart way of wearing either coat- 
ees or Etons of this genre, is with a contrasting 
skirt. If cloth, it must be of light yellow tan, 
if in silk a clear black and white check taffeta, 
but it is needless to add one perfectly made 
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and hung. For afternoon wear there is noth- 
ing more charming, provided hat and parasol 
are harmonious in tone, as, for instance, a black 
straw lace-net toque wound with black tulle, 
and half wreaths of pale yellow roses one 
superimposed on the other, and a big bow of 
black tulle for foundation. Parasol of yellow 
silk to match entirely corded and lined with 
yellow, or the same toque with two large pink 
roses and a great chou of black tulle with 
black goura aigrette. Black taffeta parasol 
dotted with pink silk raised polka dots, and 
lined with pink silk. A black carved ebony 
stick, the handle with diamond serpent wound 
about it. 


HATS AND THEIR GARNITURE 


A propos of hats, there is a great deal of 
distinction in this season's garden-party and 
carriage hats, with their high round crowns 
and wide flat brims. For any but tall women 
they are quite impossible, far too big and top 
heavy, and they would be not only absurd but 
lose their smartness altogether on heads which 
did not rise up in the air over broad shoulders, 
and have the balance of long flowing skirts. 
These are most important considerations to 
keep in mind if one’s fancy should be inclined 
to play tricks. The under brim is trimmed 
with mossy shirrings of tulle or lisse, while 
the outer side has outlines of crepe lisse pipings 
grouped in spaces between the braids of straw, 
or the brim holds a wealth of roses and ferns, 
or half wreaths of two or three varieties of 
flowers in contrasting colors. The crown 
stands apart untrimmed, but its line for that 
reason contributes greater elegance when the 
hat is worn and falls into the full lines of the 
figure, balanced by its long flowing drapery. 
Slender and rather petite women will find hats 
of white chip and fancy straw braids, having 
brims turned up at one side, and trimmed with 
roses and ostrich plumes, bewitching and most 
becoming to their hight and figure. Some of 
them have nothing but crown windings of 
white tulle combined with masses of wired 
tulle ruchings, contrasted with pale blue, yel- 
low or rose-pink feathers, one long one on the 
outside and another much shorter under the 
brim. There is an exquisitely dainty airiness 
about such a hat, suggesting sixteen to twenty- 
five, fresh complexions, a wealth of hair, smiles 
and laughter, merry days, and pursuit of 
pleasure. 

There is a tendency to deny to flowers their 
natural foliage and substitute in many cases 
bunches of clover leaves en masse, or low 
ground ferns. White lilacs in great clusters 
on dressy white hats have a distinction and 
charm which never changes. For giant garni- 
ture, now so ultra chic, there are orchids, hy- 
drangeas, prize pinks, great roses like the 
Rothschild, La France and American beau- 
ties, as well as pansies and fox-glove. When 
fine flowers are used they are extremely dimin- 
utive and crowded in en masse. 


THE YELLOW NOTE 


Ribbons or silks run into shades of one color 
rather than in single tones. On each bow 
loops show from two to four shades in particu- 
lar. Yellows, from deep orange to pale straw 
color, are accorded first rank in the well- 
dressed world for hats, parasols, gowns, and 
for driving wrap linings, or for mousseline 
plissés under laces, white or black, when the 
cloak or wrap is a full-dress affair. This sea- 
son the pale yellows hold an exclusive place 
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among expensive materials ; the color, having 
been out of vogue for years, has become a 
novelty. 


PATTERNS IN BLACK VELVET 


Black velvet, especially in narrow widths, 
enters into the trimming of almost everything 
we are wearing, and when smartly applied, 
nothing can exceed its becomingness. It is 
charming made into diamond-shaped network, 
or in straight line caging, the edges studded 
with jewels, jet, or steel. It is made up into 
a demi-décolleté over-bodice, and worn over a 
high necked white mousseline de soie. The 
décolletage is prettiest finished with narrow 
crimpings of black tulle net or mousseline. 
Such bodices are extremely chic when worn 
over crépe de chine skirts in some one pro- 
nounced color, and trimmed with simple puck- 
erings of mousseline, either in two shades of 
the same color, or in one paler shade. There 
are many more intricate and elaborate styles of 
this effilé, so ultra chic at the moment in Paris. 
Some of the late French gowns were fine ex- 
amples, their interlacing done with silk or with 
chenille, and having floss embroidered garlands 
of brilliant flowers set in it, or a single flower 
at regular intervals. In this case it formed the 
complete harmony of the entire toilette, and 
when single violets were caught with black silk 
meshes, it was worn with a pale lavender taf- 
feta lustré high bodice and skirt, over-draped 
by tissue two shades deeper in tone. As all 
such garnitures can be duplicated in this coun- 
try by foreign experts, one need not hesitate to 
give the order to her gown maker. The 
velvet ribbon criss-cross, however, is now to 
be had in the shops by the yard. With an 
adept maid, many a passé white mousseline bod- 
ice, or those discarded for unbecomingness, 
can be prettily renewed and turned into 
active use once more. 


RED SERGES AND RED VEILINGS 


Lace inserted silk hose promise fascinating 
glimpses of feet daintily enclosed in Louis xv 
high-heeled slippers and ties for the summer. 
Red serges and veilings, well set off by black 
velvet trimming and buckle ornaments, are to 
contribute to picturesque effects in coaching 
and driving with white cloth carricks having 
military hoods, for an ultra smart wrap. 





GLIMPSES 


IT APPEARS— 

That the fair young bride whose wedding 
created so much recent interest and curiosity, 
and whose presents and trousseaux have been 
elaborately set forth in terms of praise and ad- 
miration, had among her lingerie acquisitions 
a night robe sachet made as follows. A large 
square of double pearl white satin Duchesse, 
slightly wool-padded and perfumed with Parma 
violets. On the upper outside half, was simply 
her family pet name ‘‘ Birdie’’ embroidered 
in white silks. As an inside receptacle over 
the white satin was a covering of the sheerest 
India mull hemstitched, with an embroidered 
narrow vine for heading. Three sets of white 
satin ribbons to be tied in big bows, were at- 
tached as fastening. 








Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 3 
West 29th Street, New York, or through a 
newsdealer. 
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[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. See illustrations 
on pages 279, 280. | 

He new skirts have a remarkably unbe- 

I coming way of wrapping about the 
figure unless the wearer has learned 

the way to hold them up. These plain backs 
cannot be held in, but must be lifted ; it is a 
tiresome, cramped position for the arm, and I 
do wish Dame Fashion had settled a different 
cut for the modish skirt, but, as she has not, I 
suppose we shall all have crooks in our elbows, 
unless we wish to be untidy and allow our 
skirts, to drag, or be out of fashion and have 
them cut short. The edict has gone forth, it 
must be, and we women must be the sufferers ; 
but while we suffer, let us do it as gracefully 
as possible and give an occasional thought 
to the rear view. Every woman should prac- 
tice holding up these skirts in front of her 
cheval glass before departing for the street. 


If they do the public will be spared many 
laughable sights, and the wearer much embar- 
rassment at occasional glimpses in highly- 
polished shop windows en passant. But to the 
shops which are so full of pretty things that 
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they compel one to buy, not from necessity, 
but desire. 

Spring is the most tempting of all seasons 
in its wares. We are so glad, after the long 
term of cold, to welcome the idea of sunshine 
and warmth in the gauzy materials and bright 
flowers that, at every counter, meet our eyes. 

I find there are many pretty new trinkets at 
the jewelry counter since my last trip there, 
and all these little things add so to the general 
distinction and character of woman's dress. 

There have been so many inquiries about, 
«¢ What is to be smart in belts ?*’ for the com- 
ing shirtwaist season, that I am glad to have a 
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really new affair to write about. It is made of 
Homeric metal and is spiral, fastened with a 
medallion clasp of bas relief figures in gilt 
on a background of the metal, and encased 
with crystal, just as the face of a watch would 
be. Under the belt is an elastic, so that when 
it stretches there is some body. The elastics 
come in different colors. Price, $7.50, 

Very dainty and pretty 1s an enameled blue 
watch, turquoise blue, with a pin to fasten it to 
the frock, complete for $9.25. 

In gun metal a ball encasing a round crys- 
tal watch is to be had with fleur de lis pin, 
$12.00. 

Belt pins are as cheap as 50 cents and are 
very pretty and so necessary when ribbons are 


worn to keep them securely fastened to the 
skirt. In shape they are like a safety-pin with 
a turquoise or some stone set on top. 

An attractive trinket is a filagree silver vinai- 
gtette, studded with turquoise and fashioned in 
shape of a crescent. In this crescent is a wee 
bottle to contain the salts; there is a chain and 





small ring to fasten it to the finger if desired. 
It looks for all the world like an Eastern poison 
vial such a thing as Cleopatra might have 
dangled at her girdle to playfully have adminis- 
tered as her fancy dictated. Price, $2.75. 

Broad belt clasps known as bodices to be 
either worn in the middle of the back to hold 
the ribbon out flat or else in front, in lieu of a 
clasp, come in most attractive styles, lovely 
steel, and gilt ones are from $12.75 up to 
$16.75. 

A smart crystal and steel buckle can be 
bought for $6.75; it would be a pretty ad- 
dition to any frock or hat. 

Now that cameos are in vogue once more 
they are beginning to creep in to many of the 
new things. 

For $12.00 a beautiful large steel buckle was 
set in the centre with wedgewood blue cameos 
with white raised figures, the cut steel and blue 
made a charming contrast. 

To fasten around an ascot tie there comes 
a little gold chain with an ornament at either 
end; pretty were those with pearls set in rhine- 
stone, and another attractive one had heart- 
shaped amethysts. There are very new, just 
having arrived from Paris, and are from $2.00 
up. . 
Hair combs in shell are in great variety, 
studded with rhinestones either put on plain or 
in floral design, a lovely one of the latter 
cost $8.75. 

In imitation shell it can be bought for 
$6.75. 

_A handsome tortoise shell with a brilliant 
border of rhinestones for a chignon comb is 
$10. 

Pompadour combs set with rhinestones are as 
cheap as $3.75 and $4.50 up. 
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A pearl necklace composed of many strands 
falling in loops and caught with rhinestone 
slides has been reduced from $12 to $7.50. 
These necklaces are utilized in different ways. 
Across the front of a corsage they are very 
smart, and inexpensive pearl necklaces can be 
bought and used as shoulder straps to be worn 
at the same time. A simple net bodice cut 
low, and without any trimming save a full 
ruche sewn about the decolletage, makes a 
good background, and for a little expense a 
very dainty and smart dinner bodice. 

Those small pins for the back of the hair 
have come to stay. Just how we ever got on 
without them I don’t see, as now that we know 
their use nothing else seems to hold the stray 
hairs from trailing over the collar and produc- 
ing a generally untidy effect. 

A rhinestone circle, very fine and choice is 
$6, and looks better, to my mind, than any 
thing else when pinned in the back of the hair. 

However, tastes differ, and so I will not 
stop there, but tell of others. $3 is the price 
of a crescent, and heart-shaped pins are $4.50. 

An ornament for the end of a chain or chate- 
laine is a good-sized heart solidly studded with 
rhinestones. The back is silver and the price 
$12. 

For those who like bracelets there are pretty 
ones of rose gold with rams’ heads that finish 
the ends and just fail to meet, $2.75 each. 
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A cobweb under crystal, called ‘‘ the Spider 
and the Fly,’’ has taken the place of the 
hackneyed four-leaf clover, and can be bought 
for $3.75. 

Silver purses to hang at the belt are offered 
very cheap, $12. 

In gun metal they are $8.75 and $12. 
Small-sized silver ones with a mirror in the 

top, or on the underside, are $5, and are especi- 
ally pretty worn with wash frocks to hold the 
handkerchief and small change. 

An effective brooch is a twisted serpent in 
French gilt, set with rhinestones and an emerald 
head. Price, $5. 

Lizards come in two sizes and are of rhine- 
stones and emeralds, $10 and $6.75. 

Side bags knit of black silk, and studded 
with either steel or jet, rangefrom $10 to $28. 
The tops are sterling silver, as are also the 
chains. 

For wash shirts there is a very smart silk, 
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heavily ribbed, offered absurdly cheap. The 
colors are lovely, being in pale tints of almost 
any hue one could desire. Price, 50 cents a 
yard. 

Exquisite taffeta silk with a Persian border 
at either side, and faint spatters of the same 
colors dotted all over the silk, comes in lengths 
for bodices and are $3.50 a yard. There 
are only a few pieces of it in the market, and 
it is extremely smart and unusual. 

The sketch shows a lovely summer silk tea 
gown in pale blue and white pin stripe. 

The back is cut with a watteau, and the 
fronts hang free from the shoulder. The neck 
is cut V-shape with a deep collar folded fichu 
like far over to one side in front, fastened with 
a white satin rosette. 

At the bottom isa circular flounce of silk 
trimmed with lace beading and edged with 
narrow lace. Sleeves are striped with this 













same beading and reach only to the elbow— 
from there falls a circular ruffle corresponding 
to that at the bottom of the skirt. Price, 
$90. 

A smart lavender silk shirt waist with a 
Persian stripe, and turned over collar of white 
silk and very pretty cuffs can be owned for 
$18.50. 

A black satin coat smartly jetted, lined with 
rose silks, revers faced with white moiré 
trimmed with black chenille and velvet, can be 
bought for $39.50. 

In a ready-made suit one could not do 
better than a tan satin finish cloth I found for 
$65.00. Vest and guimpe were of white satin 
trimmed with black braid. 

There were little shoulder capes about the 
décolletage lett with rough edges, three over- 
lapping, coachman style. 

The skirt was also trimmed with these raw 
edged bias folds, and a smarter suit would be 
hard to find. 

A dainty white organdie next caught my 
eye, trimmed with black chantilly insertions. 

A large spreading bow knot headed the 
extension flounce in the centre of the skirt. 

The flounce was cut circular and slightly 
fulled. At the extreme bottom was a Chan- 
tilly lace edge. Bodice simply made with the 






same motif carried out. 
frock is only $35.00. 
$65.00 is the price of a jaunty black cloth 
suit. Well hung skirt and jacket to just below 
the hips with an openwork of cloth over deep 
crimson about the shoulders and sleeves. 

One of those always good style black net 
and sequin frocks is to be had for $145.00. 
The model of the gown is particularly good, 
and there is just enough jet to make one feel 
the combination is a happy one. 

For any one contemplating having such a 
frock built my advice is to buy (to use the 
auctioneer’s term) ‘‘asis.’’ It is there to see, 
and it is much better to know exactly in such 
a frock than trust to luck or the dressmaker’s 
taste. It is a lottery at best—hit or miss as 


This lovely little 
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the case may be. They can be the smartest or 
the dowdiest of gowns. 

The sketch shows the one I found. Covert 
cloth coats are such a necessity that they will 
always remain good style. 

Very well cut ones with tight backs and full 
fronts are to be had for $18.50. A gray net 
and cloth cape which beggars description is 
only $39.50. There is a design in cloth 
stitched on a net foundation and edged with 
many quillings of taffeta silk 

Pretty neck ruffle like the sketch with long 
ends, price, $7.75. It is of silk mousseline 
edged with the very narrowest satin binding 
around the ruffle and on the flounced scarf ends 
which reach to the waist line. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chlety with regard to the interest they have tor its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


BY HALL CAINE, PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON 


AND COMPANY 


O change in the author’s literary 
N status will be made by the publica- 
tion of this story, which shows all 
of those characteristics which have won the 
admiration of the undiscriminating reader and 
called down upon the author the caustic or 
jocose comments of most of those who set 
themselves up as critics of current writing. 
The author frankly admits that the experi- 
ences of his heroine, Naomi, are too purely 
imaginative to be plausible, and he therefore 
presents his work not as a novel, but as a 
romance and a parable. The interest of the 
book centres in the characters of Israel ben 
Oliel and his daughter, Naomi. The scene 
is in Morocco, and an effort has been made 
to bring the reader to a realization of the 
cruel conditions that exist in the unhappy 
province of Barbary and the terrible despot- 
ism that weighs down the inhabitants. 

A picturesque figure in the narrative is the 
Mahdi, the religious leader of a vast throng, 
who goes unharmed through this land of in- 
tolerance, accompanied by his beautiful wife. 
Israel, the Scapegoat, sets out to find this 
Mahdi, who had been ‘‘ a Kadi and the son 
of a Kadi. While he was still a child his 
father died, and he was brought up by two 
uncles, his father’s brothers, both men of yet 
higher place—the one being Naib es-sultan, 
or Foreign Minister, at Tangier, and the 
other Grand Vizier to the Sultan at Morocco. 
Thus, in a land where there is one noble only 
—the Sultan himself—where ascent and de- 
scent are as free as in a republic, though the 
ways of both are mired with crime and cor- 
ruption, Mohammed was come as from the 
highest nobility. Nevertheless, he renounced 
his rank and the hope of wealth that went 
along with it at the call of duty and the cry 
of misery. 

‘*He parted from his uncles, abandoned 
his judgeship, and went out into the plains. 
The poor and outcast and downtrodden among 
the people, the shamed, the disgraced and 
the neglected left the towns and followed 
him. He established a sect. They were to 
be despisers of riches and lovers of poverty. 
No man among them was to have more than 
another. They were never to buy or sell 
among themselves, but. everyone was to give 
what he had to him that wanted it. They 
were to avoid swearing, yet whatever they 
said was to be firmer than an oath. They 
were to be ministers of peace, and if any man 
did them violence they were never to resist 
him. Nevertheless, they were not to lack 
for courage, but to laugh to scorn the ene- 
mies that tormented them, and smile in their 
pains and shed no tear. And as for death, 
if it was for theic glory they were to esteem 
it more than life, because their bodies only 
were corruptible, but their souls were immor- 
tal, and would mount upward when released 
from the bondage of the flesh. Not dissenters 
from the Koran, but stricter conformers to 
it ; not Nazarenes and not Jews, yet follow- 
ers of Jesus in their customs and of Moses in 
their doctrines. 

*¢ And Moors and Berbers, Arabs and ne- 
groes, Muslimeen and Jews heard the cry of 
Mohammed of Mequinez, and he received 
them a!l. From the streets, from the mar- 
ket places, from the doors of the prisons, 
from the service of hard masters and from 
the ragged army itself they arose in hundreds 
and trooped after him. They needed no 
badge but the badge of poverty, and no voice 
of pleading but the voice of misery. Most 
of them brought nothing with them in their 
hands, and some brought little on their backs 
save the stripes of their tormentors. A few 
had flocks and herds, which they drove be- 
fore them; a few had tents, which they 
shared with their fellows; and a few had 
guns, with which they shot the wild boar for 
their food and the hyena for their safety. 
Thus, possessing little and desiring nothing, 


having neither houses nor lands, and only 
considering themselves secure from their rul- 
ers in having no money, this company of 
battered human wrecks, life-broken and 
crime-logged and stranded, passed with their 
leader from place to place of the waste coun- 
try about Mequinez. And he, being as poor 
as they were, though he might have been so 
rich, cheered them always, even when they 
murmured against him, as Absalam had 
cheered his little fellowship at Tetuan : 
‘God will feed us as He feeds the birds of 
the air, and clothe our little ones as He 
clothes the fields.’ 


+ * * 


‘¢ Israel hit upon the Mahdi at last in the 
country of the verbena and the musk that 
lies outside the walls of Fez. The prophet 
was a young man of unusual stature, but no 
great strength of body, with a head that 
drooped like a flower and with the wild eyes 
of an enthusiast. His people were a vast 
concourse that covered the plain a furlong 
square, and included multitudes of women 
and children. Israel had come upon them at 
an evil moment. The people were murmur- 
ing against their leader. Six months ago 
they had abandoned their houses and followed 
him. At every step their numbers had in- 
creased, but their substance had diminished, 
for only the destitute had joined them. Nev- 
ertheless, while they had their flocks and 
herds they had borne their privations patiently 
—the weary journeys, the exposure, the long 
rains of the spring and the scorching heat of 
summer, But the soldiers of the Kaids 
whose provinces they had passed through 
had stripped them of both in the name of 
tribute. The last raid on their poverty had 
been made that very day by the Kaid of Fez, 
and now they were without goats, or sheep, 
or oxen, or even the guns with which they 
had killed the wild bear, and their children 
were crying to them for bread. 

**So the people’s faces grew black, and 
they looked into each other’s eyes in their 
impotent rage. Why had they been brought 
out of the cities to starve? Better to stay 
there and suffer than come out and perish ! 
What of the vain promises that had been 
made to them that God would feed them as 
He fed the birds? God was witness to all 
their calamities. He was seeing them robbed 
day by day. He was seeing them famish 
hour by hour. He was seeing them die. 
They had been fooled! A vain man had 
thought to plough his way to power. Through 


their bodies he was now ploughing it. ‘The 
hunger is onus!” ‘Our children are per- 
ishing!’ ‘Find us food!’ ‘Food!’ 
* Food !’” 


‘With such shouts, mingled with deep 
oaths, the hungry multitude in their madness 
had encompassed Mohammed of Mequinez 
as Israel and his company came up with 
them.”’ 


* * * 


The scene continues to grow more dramatic, 
until Israel ends it in a way that redounds to 
the prestige of the Mahdi and aids materially 
to revive the waning faith of the multitude. 
The incident is a very fair example of Mr. 
Caine’s literary work. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 
GINSON 


R. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
M whose charming ‘*Tales of the 
Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic ’’ 
was one of the most successful books of the 
year, has recently sent to the Macmillan 
Company the manuscript of a small volume 
entitled, **Old Cambridge,’’ for a series 
to be published by them (a series whose name 
is not yet determined) on the literary land- 
marks of America. The books are to be by 
various authors selected by Prof. George E. 
Woodbury. Mr. Higginson is also engaged 
to write a life of Longfellow for ‘*The 
American Men of Letters Series,”” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

Mr. Higginson has been before the world 
of letters for a great many years. He was 
born in Cambridge, December 22, 1823, in a 
house built by his father, who was steward of 
Harvard, in a street called Professors’ Row. 
All his early life was passed in the atmosphere 
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of the old college, and among his friends he 
counted Lowell and Story, who were several 
yeais his senior. At thirteen he entered 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 1841, 
after which he studied divinity and was or- 
dained over the First Religious Society at 
Newburyport. He took part in the anti- 
slavery agitations, and when the civil war 
cloud burst he was appointed Captain of the 
Fifty-first Massachusetts Volunteers, and sub- 
sequently Colonel of the First South Carolina 
Volunteers. He organized the first black 
regiment and captured Jacksonville. After 
the war he served in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and he has taken an active part 
in every public and national movement of 
importance as well as those of social reform and 














THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


education. 
bridge. 

Papers ’’ 
Country ’’ 


Mr. Higginson still lives in Cam- 
His books include: ‘*Out Door 
(1863), re-issued as “In a Fair 
(1889); ‘*Malbone,’’ a novel 
(1869) ; ** Atlantic Essays’’ (1871) ; ** Old 
Port Days’’ (1874); ‘* Army Life in a 
Black Regiment’? (1884); ‘* World of 
Dreams’ (1886); ‘** Women and Men”’ 
(1888) ; ‘* Travellers and Outlaws ’’ (1889) ; 
‘*The Afternoon Landscape’? (1890) ; 
‘* Cheerful Yesterdays ’* (1897); and * Tales 
of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic’’ 
(1898). 
ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


Hips and Sailors, being a Collection of 
S Songs of the Sea as Sung by the Men 
Who Sail It, edited and compiled by 
James Barnes, with numerous illustrations in 
color and black and white, by Rufus F, Zog- 
baum, is not altogether a successful compila~ 
tion. Some of the original verses fall below 
the average. Of these, The Torpedo Boat is 
far better than The Captain’s Gig, The Lad 
on the Signal Bridge, The Running Boat, 
My Girl in Tompkinsville, and The Corin- 
thian Crew. 

Three other sections are devoted to Old 
Sea Songs, Patriotic Songs and Sea Ballads. 
Here we find several notable omissions. 
Among the Sea Ballads the Midshipmite and 
Nancy Lee are included, while the good old 
Return of the Admiral and a Wet Sheet 
and a Flowing Sea are not given. Three 
Fishers is given among Old Sea Songs, al- 
though it is not yet fifty years old; and we 
think it strange that the author takes Dibdin 
and Gay as his starting-point, which seems 
as if he must be unaware of the stirring old 
sea songs of the seventeenth century. He 
might have produced a more acceptable book 
if he had suppressed some of his uwn verses and 
included Cease, Rude Boreas, Heart of Oak, 
The Mermaid, You Gentlemen of England, 
To All You Ladies Now on Land, and, above 
all, Farewell and Adieu to You All Spanish 
Ladies. We rather question the advisability 
of using Kipling’s On the Road to Mandalay 
for a poor paraphrase, My Girl in Tompkins- 
ville, for which we are a little surprised to 





find the music written to Kipling’s words by 
Dyneley Prince. 


HILDA: A STORY OF CALCUTTA, BY SARAH 
JEANETTE DUNCAN (MRS. EVERARD COTEs ). 


The accomplished author of **A Social 
Departure,” ‘An American Girl in Lon- 
don,’” and other books, has put forth a 
tragedy of some power laid amid Indian and 
unfamiliar scenes. Hilda, a play-actress, 
is a splendidly drawn and fine conception, 
From her lips many words of wisdom drop, 
and it is not difficult to see how it is that 
she captivates the soul and heart of the Rey, 
Stephen Arnold, to whom she is a kindred 
spirit. Mrs. Cotes’s talent is just as evident 
in this as in her other efforts. The Salvation 
Army is excellently shown up, and the cheap 
religion of a réligeuse of this persuasion who, 
for a time, enthralls a young army officer 
until he returns to the affection of a typical 
English lady of distinction and breeding. 
The latter unfolds in character through con- 
tact with Hilda. These three women pre- 
sent fine contrasts. 


THE STURGIS WAGER. BY EDGAR MORET'IE, 


All modern detective stories challenge 
comparison with Conan Doyle’s narratives 
in which Sherlock Holmes is the central 
figure. The horrible in ‘*The Sturgis 
Wager’ is pushed almost too far, and we find 
more merit in the way the story is told than 
in the story itself; in other words the author’s 
technique is superior to his subject-matter. 
The outline of the narrative may be ingeni- 
ous, but the narrative itself is entirely re- 
pulsive, 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF FROEBEL, BY SUSAN E. BLOW, 


The International Education Series, edited 
by Dr. William T. Harris, was ‘* projected 
for the purpose of bringing together in orderly 
arrangement the best writings, new and old, 
upon educational subjects, and presenting a 
complete course of reading and training for 
teachers generally.”’ Heart Insight, Self- 
Making, From Wind to Spirit, Making by 
Unmaking, Heaven’s First Law, The Reve- 
lation of Sense, The Soul of the Flower, The 
Discovery of Life and A Prophecy of Free- 
dom are the subjects of the chapters in which 
the ‘* Mother-Play’’ songs of Froebel’s are 
explained and described. The quaint German 
verses and pictures are reproduced, and all 
parents and guardians will find much that is 
suggestive in the accompanying pages, for, as 
the author says: ‘* The discovery of life, the 
response of life to life, the prophecy of free- 
dom, the disclosure of human and divine 
love, the revelation of human and divine 
homes, the extinction of the savage beast in 
the world and in the soul, the vision of nur- 
tured and nurturing life—such are the truths 
Froebel holds up to the imagination of the 
child and the thought of the mother in his 
Animal Songs. What aspect of animal life 
has he ignored? To what worthy analogy 
has he been blind? 

In the preface Dr. Harris says: ‘* The 
readers of the discussions in this book will 
readily concede that the exposition of the re- 
sults of the theory of the kindergarten, and 
also the defence of its practice as against sys- 
tems that conflict with it, are presented with 
a clearness and force new in the literature of 
the subject. Froebel’s doctrine of the kin- 
dergarten stands or falls with that theory of 
symbolism which teaches that truth can be 
presented in other ways than in the scientific 
form. A vague perception of sameness or 
identity is all that the child can attain to. 
But when the object is brought accurately 
into the focus of the mind, the definition 
grows toward completeness. The first stage 
of the development of the soul, therefore, is 
that in which feeling predominates over in- 
tellect and will.’* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Paul Carah Cornishman, by Charles Lee: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


rhe Stolen Story, by Jesse Lynch Williams: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 
Just Rhymes, by Chas. Battell Loomis: R, H. 


Russell, 

Women and Economics, by Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson : Smali, Maynard & Co. 

Tales, by Tom Hall: F. A. Stokes & Co. 

James Russell Lowell and His Friends, by Edward 
Everett Hale: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Guide to the Wild Flowers, by Alice Louns- 
berry: F. A, Stokes. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 8 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule. 
V The exception is one pattern a week 


as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The pattern for this week is of a simple 
shirt, which is very good style, becoming and 
easily made, It is cut without a yoke as they 
should be this season, with narrow shoulder 
straps, and rounded cuffs. Consisting of the 
following pieces: front and back, neck band, 
shoulder strap, sleeve, cuff, fly and waist belt. 





ee 


MATERIALS 


This shirt can be made in an infinite variety 
of materials, bnt is especially pretty in piqué, 
madras, cheviot, cloth, corded silk or French 
flannel. Of yard wide material it would 
require three and a half yards, of cloth a yard 
and three quarters. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


He possessor of a white or black lace 
I shawl can utilize it charmingly as 
an overdress—draping the point 
either in front or back. The model in Vogue, 
29 Dec., No. 5605, exactly illustrates the 
draping with the point in front; and model 
No. 5629 of Vogue, 6 Jan., the opening in 
front with the point in back. Aj passé satin 
evening gown could be made extremely smart 
in this way— arranging the bodice as in either 
of these models—the former preferably for 
becomingness. 


Démodé last year’s gowns can be brought 
up to date by combining two of them, as 
among many of this year's best models the 
under dress and portions of bodice are of one 
material and color, and the under-dress and 
rest of bodice of another. Silk and cachemire, 
figured and plain stuffs combine well in this 
way. 


Smart ruches to wear when the fur neck 
arrangements become too warm, can be made 
easily and at little expense by buying four 
yards of chiffon and tucking the centre in 
inch and a half tucks, the same distance 
apart, then pull up the tucks ; this forms the 
neck ruche. The ends should be left plain 
until the bottom, when it should be tucked 
again three or five times, leaving a bem 
doubled. These tucks should also be pulled 
up. By whipping the tucks after they are 
pulled up to the required fulness, they can be 
made strong. This makes the ruche lighter 
and cooler than if it is lined with silk or rib- 
bons. A ruche of this kind, the same color 
as the hat, adds a smart touch to a simple 
toilette. 


A light colored chiffon blouse can be fresh- 
ened by putting another thickness of different 
color chiffon over it or in case of accordion- 
plaited chiffon, a darker color below it. As 
violet below light blue, green below light 
violet, or pink over blue, etc, Bluet blue is 
pretty with lightblue, the yoke and sleeves all 
light blue slightly embroidered with blue 
spangles. 


A pretty way to make a front is to take 
three quarters of a yard of taffeta, tuck it 
across in very small tucks, cut the neck in a 
four-inch V, turn it back with white silk or 
make a double ruche of chiffon from the 
waist line to the end of the V, and then on 
each side of V to the neck, fill in the open- 
ing with chiffon tucked lengthwise. Have 
tucked chiffon collar. 


A pretty and economical petticoat for hard 
wear can be made of moreen. The top part 
should fit quite tight and button with three 
buttons slightly at the side in the back. A 
deep shaped flounce, lined with nearsilk the 
same color, should commence at the knee 
and be trimmed at the foot with three very 
narrow pinked ruches of taffeta the same 
color as the moreen. Where the flounce 
joins the skirt may be corded or have a little 
taffeta ruche. This petticoat is stronger and 





More economicel than a taffeta one, and the 
tffect is as good. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
CH wom thin slices of bread, re- 


move crusts and toast an even brown, 

Butter slightly and spread with what- 
ever is desired. Put two slices together and 
cut in long strips. 


Articuoxe Bottoms ror Canaris—Cook 
the artichokes and remove the bottoms. 
Spread with a little anchovy butter, and spread 
over that chopped cucumbers, capers or 





the lower shell from a few crabs, and 
pick out the meat from the body and claws, 
place the meat on a plate, season with salt 
and pepper and mince well. Put an ounce 
of butter in a saucepan with a small, chopped 
onion, cook for a few minutes, but do not let 
the onion brown. Stir in two tablespoonsful 
of flour, one gill of broth, add the crabs, 
cook, and continue stirring for fifteen min- 
utes. Have a tablespoonful of butter in a 
saucepan on a hot stove, mix in a tablespoonful 
of flour and cook slowly three minutes ; add 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 8, SHIRT WAIST 


For description see this page, 


Cut paper pattern No, 8, sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


gherkins, anchovies and the whites of yokes 
of hard boiled eggs chopped fine. Pour over 
them a salad dressing, and garnish with water- 
cress. 


Cuegese Canarés—Cut bread into slices a 
quarter-of-an-inch thick, trim off the crusts, 
and then cut them into pieces one inch 
wide and three inches long; fry these a 
delicate brown in clarified butter, grate a 
litle cheese over them, sprinkle on the tops 
a little cayenne pepper and salt, and put 
them in the oven until the cheese has 
melted. Serve while hot. A filet of 
anchovy shredded into two, laid lengthwise 
on these canapés, is an improvement. They 
may also be eaten cold with salad, when 
they should be garnished with finely-chopped 
parsley. 


Canapés or Cras—Take six slices of 
bread, cut off the crusts, and fry until 
light brown with a pat of butter. Take 
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two ounces of grated parmesan cheese, and 
the same quantity of grated Gruyére cheese, 
stir together and turn into basin to cool. 
Spread the crab force meat in each slice of 
toast. Divide the cheese into six equal parts, 
roll each into a ball, and put in.the centre 
bow the layer of force meat. Place them on 
a flat dish, bake in brisk oven five minutes 
and serve very hot. 


Oyster Canapis—Finely chop a dozen 
oysters, put them in a saucepan with a 
teaspoontul of cracker dust or finely grated 
breadcrumbs, a lump of butter the size of 
a walnut and one-half teacupful of thick 
cream. Season with salt and pepper. Stir 
the mixture over the fire and let it sim- 
mer a few minutes. Cut some slices of bread 
about one-fourth of an inch thick, butter 
them and put them on a hot dish. Pour over 
t. ¢ mixture and serve hot. 


«3 anv Caviar Canarés—Cut a French 
rolic: “o slices of moderate thickness and 





butter; spread over each a layer of Russian 
caviar and squeeze over a little lemon 
juice. Boil some eggs hard; when cold 
peel and cut into slices; lay a slice of egg 
on each slice of roll and press them tightly 
together. Put the canapés on a dish with 
folded napkin, garnish with parsley. A 
little finely minced parsley should be put on 
each slice of egg. 


East Inp1an Sauce ror Satap—Put the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs in a bow! and 
mash until quite smooth; then mix in one 
teaspoonful of curry powder; pour in gradu- 
ally one small cup salad oil and one-half cup 
of vinegar. Stir this mixture until quite 
smooth and well mixed. 


Lemon Sauce For Fish—Squeeze and strain 
the juice of a large lemon into an agate 
saucepan; add a quarter pound of butter, 
pepper and salt to taste. Beat it over the fire 
until thick and hot, but do not let it boil. 
When thick mix in the beaten yolks of two 


eggs. 
FANCY SILK PETTICOAT 
His silk petticoat is most effective for 
evening wear, made of white taffeta, 
trimmed with chiffon ruches and 
appliquéd with white Chantilly lace. Under 





the rose centres the white silk is cut, and 
pink silk substituted; this makes a charming 
bit of color and is very pretty. Light green 
silk with yellow roses, white with black 
Chantilly and pink roses, cherry and white, in 
fact one may have any combination that will 
look well, and match their evening gowns. 
Heavier lace may be used instead of Chantilly, 
also other patterns, the silk being cut from 
the largest part of the design. 


Note:—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH STREFT, 
New York, 


E Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No, .......-++eeeeees 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for patiern. 





















































































We a ged gli glad gad gd glad gNlod gtd NOM «OOO 
wi AS SEEN BY HIM __ ww 
SS 
NATURE A BETTER COLORIST THAN MAN— 
POETICAL FANCIES—-EVEN THE LOWLY 
NOW ENTERTAIN A WHOLESUME RE- 
SPECT FOR THE EVENING COAT— 
ORIENTALS AND PURITANS 


—AMERICAN’ LINES 
OF DESCENT 


N preparing this paper I have adopted a 
new policy. I have gone from tailor to 
tailor, from haberdasher to haberdasher, 

and found plenty of that which is new, plenty 
of that which is startling, and some little to 
my taste. I have been an errant butterfly in 
the spring fields of fashion ; I really believe 
now that, as one grows older with this uni- 
verse, poetry and art and music will not have 
a niche to themselves, but that their refining 
influences will affect the more serious and 
practical occupations of life. I walk through 
a field still brown and dank from the chill of 
winter, or gray and dead green waiting the 
awakening. Here and there are bits of blades 
of grass; here and there are the first violets 
or the rather rude hues of the wild flowers. 
I return to the house and find that my tailor 
has sent me samples of tweeds in which run 
these same colors, these same contrasts—re- 
productions of the fields and the forests. Here 
are silks for ties with colors running riot, just 
as they do in a garden, or in the woodlawn, 
or on the hillside. No matter how violent 
may seem the contrasts, nature blends them 
in a harmony. It is only when man exercises 
his taste and plans a garden or a picture that 
we perceive the crudity of his color efforts. 

A creator has arranged the music of the 
universe, and what seems a wild, unrestrained 
song, is simply one set to rules which are 
never broken. The greatest of living com- 
posers are drifting away from the little toy 
villages of music in which Haydn used to de- 
light, and the orchestral thunder-storms too 
obviously artificial, and are giving us as near 
as possiblethe harmony of the spheres. The 
music seems to run riot, but it is this very 
effect which shows the hand of a genius. 

I have taken to my heart the delightful 

writer of Some Wild Animals I Have Known, 
It is a peep into another world, and I am glad 
to see that there is etiquette even among the 
very lowest of creatures as well as a very 
proper regard for dress. The animals are 
clothed so as to assimilate their colors with 
the nooks of rafuge from foes. The looms 
are bringing man to the same point, and when 
we go a-hunting we may seem, with our 
browns and our heather mixtures, and our 
greenish-grays, a very part of the moorland 
and woodland which we traverse to seek our 
prey. 
: ‘So you see spring has brought to me some 
poetical fancies if even a little far-fetched. 
They are written on a typewriter these days— 
alas for our illusions! 

Spring verses are among our firm beliefs. 
I suppose one does feel a bit like singing these 
days, Still, I fear that spring poetry is one 
of the many delusions that we have cherished 
so long. Iam not a believer in inspiration, 
and therefore could never have become a 
Quaker. To me everything which is accom- 
plished must be done byinfinite labor. Even 
the new rich man, at whose vulgarity we 
sometimes sneer, deserves the credit of having 
been the maker of his own fortunes. I have 
the greatest respect for him, because I con- 
sider that to-day there is only one power—and 
that is wealth. It is the most difficult to 
obtain, and the greatest when obtained. It 
was once thought, in the days of the supposed 
inspiration of the spring poets, that money 
could not buy everything, but this fallacy has 
been often exploded. A steady century of 
money-making, a steady century of reducing 
the laboring classes by putting in machinery 
where manual labor was before required, has 
brought the world to a very different stand- 
point. There are actually no masses to-day. 
Weare each one of three classes—the success- 
ful and wealthy; the unsuccessful and poor; the 
working people who within fifty years will be 
handin glove with us the wealthy, or they will 
be classed with criminals. The spring poet 
of to-day does not sit in a garret and write 
verses with only a meagre tallow candle to 


light his vigils, nor does the midnight stud- 
ent burn oil, The poorest in cities live in ten- 
ements and flats, and, if they cannot afford 
light at home, have free reading and writing 
rooms to go to in all parts ofthe town. Free 
ink, paper and pens are practically given away 
in hotels, in taverns, and in numerous chari- 
ties and young men’s associations. 

There never was a time when knowledge 
was so free, and when learning went begging 
as it does now. The Bowery missions teach 
stenography, telegraphy and _ etiquette— 
although I do not see why the three should 
go together. Every little clothing shop to- 
day—lI am not speaking of the great concerns 
above reproach or suspicion—but the little 
places in odd corners of the town—issue 
pamphlets on how to dress, and a recent 
banquet in this city gathered what some 
would call the great unwashed from every 
tenement quarter of this city into the very 
temple of tashion, and there was not a man 
among them who was not correctly dressed. 
The first lesson of evening clothes after dark 
is known by the gamins on the street, and 
the Italian and Russian and Irish emigrants 
six months after their arrival from the steer- 
age of a foul-smelling ship at Ellis Island, 
adopt the evening coat for their festivals. 
Even in that vast throng, in that very repre- 
sentative banquet, every man had patent 
leather shoes—some cheap, perhaps, but cor- 
rect. Of course you will find men who wish 
to pose as being extremely Democratic, who 
will eat purposely with their knives instead 
of their forks, who scorn evening clothes, 
and who would be delighted to appear in 
overalls at dinner. But they are only dema- 
gogues, and they do this for a pose. 

Every now and then the newspapers— 
which are a little behind in these things— 
have published interviews with a supposed 
**tough’’ who lives near Chinatown. The 
man is an obvious poseur. I have even been 
in that mystic region where one is supposed 
to meet the lowest classes and to see the most 
degraded beings. I have met there, at their 
houses charming Chinese gentlemen, courte- 
ous and well behaved, who dispensed the 
most kindly hospitality. These men have 
assimilated American and Oriental manners, 
and theresultant mixture is delightful. They 
may have infused a bit of immorality—if 
possible—into that region, but I doubt it. 
The lower classes are the lower classes, and 
the children of the tenements and the chil- 
dren of the ghetto and the children of the 
slums, brought up amid coarse and vicious 
surroundings remain coarse and vicious, un- 
less there come to them some refining influ- 
ence and that refinement, strange to say, is 
always born of thrift, and thrift in time be- 
comes money. Orientals—some of them— 
may smoke opium in moderation, as they eat 
odd condiments, but I do not see, from their 
point of view, that these habits are such 
terrible sins. 

Orientals love narrow, dark streets as do all 
southern nations, accustomed to the medieval 
cities, and they all appear to feel more at 
home in an atmosphere which, to say the 
least, is not pleasant to smell. 

The Oriental has brought a spice of man- 
ners into the country He is courteous in 
his shop, and always good humored. 
The Russian and Polish Jews have brought 
thrift and frugality in which respect they 
are only equalled by the Italians. Here too 
you will find a very good-humored pleas- 
ure loving people, dangerous when aroused, 
but never so brutal as the Saxon. In their 
quarters in New York and in other cities, 
they have infused a certain kindly influence. 
I know their code of morals is lax, I know 
that jealousy and infidelity are rewarded in 
Little Italy by the stiletto and I know that 
these dark skinned children of the south are 
feline—and feline in its worst sense and that 
you cannot depend upon them. The Swedes 
are splendid workers and the Germans have 
their stolid virtues. Years ago there were 
American parties and Know Nothings, who 
tortured the Irish emigrants of that day, and 
at whose door is laid the shameful conflagra- 
tion in Philadelphia when churches and con- 
vents were burned—the last exhibition of 
what some people falsely call Puritan spirit. 

It is all so ridiculous. We are all ali! 
strangers in America. The Irish and) .ec 
Germans—our first visitors from the em’ ant 
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ship—are to-day becoming as intolerant as 
the men who persecuted their grandfathers. 
It should all cease. I always smile when I 
listen to twaddle about old American families. 
Many of us are descended from the very best 
people—if I may use that expression—in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. Our 
ancestors were younger sons who were forced 
to come here to seek their fortunes, or noble 
émigrés drived to a hospitable land from 
stress of political persecution. And with this 
blood there is possibly mingled some from a 
sturdy stock, even if it is the yeoman. I may 
be proud of my Mayflower genealogy, and yet 
the Mayflower people, were they to land to-day, 
would be considered extremely ordinary by 
their descendants, They were for the most 
part simple middle and lower class people. 
‘They were persecuted saints and we have the 
highest respect for them, but they certainly as 
dissenters bore no armorial bearings nor will 
you find many of their ancestors among the 
landed gentry and nobility of the period. And 
so on through all the Dutch, Huguenot, 
Quaker and French ancestry, of which we 
are justly proud. I have always been called a 
snob—at least by my enemies —and yet I 
would not be in the least disconcerted if I 
were to find by chance that i had among my 
ancestors one very plebeian in extraction. I 
have no doubt that it would be just that very 
one who laid the foundations of the wealth of 
the family. His branch was proud of the al- 
liance and gave to the other the necessary go. 
Of grandfathers I must confess, looking upon 
it in a very practical light I would rather 
have the old gentleman who laid the founda- 
tion for my coupons+heaven bless him!—than 
the other who would have left me a family 
tree and some few old bits of bric-a-brac and 
portraits. In extremity the bonds would bea 
grateful inheritance. The portrait painters of 
seventy-five years ago in this country were not 
famous and the market is so flooded with 
spuriovs antiques that I am sure I could 
hardly get enough for a month's support 
should the necessity of selling them compel 
me to resort to a Fifth Avenue auction mart. 

And thus I have wandered away from what 
I should like to have said when I began walk- 
ing out over the fields and hills on a bright spring 
morning. I am in the country, and some 
people will come down this evening to play 
golf and stay over Sunday. This is the last 
chance I shall have to write a line, and I am 
bucolic enough to be penning this in the very 
romantic manner of sitting on a rock over- 
looking my possessions, with a small leather 
portfolio on my lap. I think 1 descry 
the familiar form of Meadows coming over 
the stubble field, and my setter sniffs the 
air andrisestogreet him. I suppose luncheon 
is ready, and I have arranged the very pleb- 
eian bill of fare of pigeon pie and some de- 
licious Bourbon ham, cooked in champagne 
and then baked with Madeira and whiskey 
and water. I have allowed my thoughts 
to stray as my feet have done. But what else 
could you expect on a spring morning? 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


CAUTION FOR 


oO” is in great danger this season of 


WASH FROCKS 


overtrimming her wash gowns, as 

everything in lawns and cambrics 
has entredeux and lace-trimmed flounces in 
profusion, or else endless yards of needlework 
bands and edgings for flounces or borderings. 
This would be all very well if the ‘‘ doing-up’’ 
price were of no account, or the gown was 
returned always as good as new. But in that 
direction lies an extravagance which has no 
place or commendation in these weekly talks. 
In the interest of economy, women need to 
be advised to use great discrimination in plan- 
ning summer frocks for forenoon and after- 
noon wear. Both are to be made smartly 
but suitably—the washable frock with the 
least hindran: - for the capacity of a summer- 
hotel lauriress or village doer-up. Such 
talent + always moderate and insecure, and 
we “1 know the weakness for soda and labor- 
s2ving soaps. That must not be ignored. 


WHITE PREFERABLE TO COLOR 


From this point of view, those who will 
give preference to white materials rather than 
delicate shades of pretty colors will show their 





wisdom and good sense ; as well will ¢ 
gain experience in the saving of no little sun, 
at the end of the season by not having to dis. 
card their gowns, waists or petticoats because 
the color has been washed out. 


SIMPLE 


Finally, it is advised that washable gown, 
be built on simple lines; that fitted and bia 
flounces give place to straight ones, and tha 
all minute details involving intricate parts op 
skirts or bodices give way to box-plaits, tucks 
fair-sized puffs, whenever the fabrics ar 
thin. Onthe other hand, thick materiak, 
such as Irish linens, drills, crashes, piqués, 
are to follow tailor-made lines and to depend 
upon stitchings, flat embroidery, or the cop. 
trast of a color. White piqués, with touche; 
of white piqué strewn with small embroidered 
flowers, or polka-dots worked in some one 
color, or having black or white dots or fig. 
ures, give an admirable effect on revers, rolj- 
ing collars, chemisettes, vests and cuffs The 
color of the piqué embroidery is then fol- 
lowed out in cravat and in belt to a smartness 
which is still further pronounced on hat and 
parasol. Although the toilette is simplicity 
itself, it cannot but win admiration for jt; 
perfection wherever it is worn. 

Four such gowns, with proper accompani- 
ments, two piqués and two white dimitie;, 
are a sufficient number of forenoon wash 
dresses, if they are fortified by suitable sport- 
ing gowns and one or two warmer frocks for 
changes of temperature, as veilings, cache- 
mire’s or light tweeds. 


MODELS SHOULD BE CHOFfEN 


GOLD EFFECTS IN FAVOR FOR TRIMMING 


Gold work is much in vogue, such hand 
or machine work as may be done with thread, 
braid or cord, on white or black taffeta to be 
used for certain parts of bodices. In millin- 
ery wrought with black tulle it is also modish, 
and not infrequently seen combined with 
white tulle for ceremonious toques and capotes. 
The latter are small affairs bristling with gold 
lace, gold aigrettes and jewel work. 
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Continued from page iii) 
ered with a cape edged with a flounce of the 
same lace. Under the cape is a shallow yoke 
to which the gown is hung. 

Fig. 5639—Morning dress for small boy 

of striped galatea, trimmed with rows of white 
linen braid ; belt and knot of white linen. 

Fig. ;640—Simple gown for a young girl 
of dark green Henrietta cloth, trimmed with 
narrow bias bands of light blue velvet. 

Fig. 5654—Spring coat of light weight tan 
cloth, stitched with white ; collar and revers 
of brown velvet; white pearl buttons. 

Fig. 5655—Pink piqué coat for summer 
with a pretty little mob cap to match; but- 
tons of pearl, This coat may also be made 
of white, tan or blue pique. 

Fig. 5656—Simple gown of dark green 
canvas, lined with light blue taffeta; yoke 
and collar of tucked light blue taffeta; belt 
to match. 

Fig. 5658—Fancy sailor suit of linen, 
trimmed with white braid; belt of white 
patent leather. 

Fig. 5659—Japanese kimona, made in fig- 
ured Japanese silk, this is a very pretty fancy 
dress for a little girl with dark hair ; sash and 
collar of plain silk. Hair dressed high with 
small fans and chrysanthemums, Embroidered 
slippers, 

Fig. 5660—Afternoon frock of nainsook, 
trimmed with fine needlework insertion ; 
guimpe to match ; light bluesatin sash; blue 
stockings and slippers. 


Fig. 5669 —School frock for a young girl | 


of thirteen, made of Scotch plaid in blue and 
green, with narrow yellow stripe. 
fectly simple, cut bell shape. Bodice with 
two broad box-plaits down either side the 
yellow cloth vest. Strapped across the plaits 
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Skirt per- | 


are little cloth tabs fastened with flat brass 
buttons ; plain sleeves and back. High tight 
collar band over which is worn a deep, turned- 
over collar of sheer white linen, hemstitched 
at the edge; black velvet girdle and four-in- 
hand tie. 

Fig. 5674—Satin striped challie for house 
wear. The skirt is tucked over the hips and 
back, narrowing toward the front. Down 
the front extends a band of lace that broadens 
toward the bottom, Bodice cut with a full 
bloused front, tucked to match the skirt, 
corded at the opening, and held together by 
silk cords looped over fancy buttons. Lace 
over silk fits the figure tightly, and is seen 
when the other bodice falls away from the 
figure ; plain sleeves reaching in scallops over 
hand. 

Fig. 5689.—Tailor costume of gray checked 
cloth. Perfectly plain skirt cut to flare 
toward the bottom made with a separate 
black silk lining. Oxford gray jacket 
trimmed down the double-breasted fronts with 
a band of plaid stitched at either side and 
around the bottom. Small steel buttons are 
sewn on either side the band in front. Revers 
and cuffs of tucked white cloth and the lining 
of the high collar in the back is also of white. 
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IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUTTING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make 1s under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


LATE WITH E, TWYEFFORT 


220 Fifth Ave. (Near 26th St.) 


Exposition, Chicago, 1893 
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Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet sc soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soup 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 
Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 








Hat of coarse straw braid trimmed with tulle 
and white violets. 

Fig. 5662—Exquisite afternoon frock of 
black velvet, trimmed with Irish point inser- 
tion, stained a deep écru. Medallions of 
mauve satin antique are appliquéd in the lace, 
and outlined with fine steel beads and sequins. 
The bodice fastens to one side, and ts outlined 
with insertion, About the waist is twisted a 
mauve velvet girdle, finished with a soft ro- 
sette and two long Irish point ends. The 
idea of one deep Vandyke point on the skirt 





is carried out with the insertion, and just in 
the front is a delicate tracing of the eteel em- 
broidery. Skirt cut en traine, and very flaring 
at the bottom. 

Fig. 5663— House frock of mulberry faille 
francaise, cut princesse, lacing down the back; 
folds of the silk are the only trimming. 
Chemisette of pale yellow chiffon and shirred 
stock of the same. The apron front slopes 


toward the back, and the flounce flares a great 
deal at the bottom ; plain sleeves, reaching 
far over the hand, and tucked at the top. 
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Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andDcalers 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propetos, 


Hartford, Conn. 


20 Piccadilly, Ww. London, Eng. 
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Fig. 5670—Dinner frock of violet crépe de 
chine hanging full over an underdress of 
duchess satin. The satin is used in prefer- 
ence to taffeta, as it gives that long, clinging 
look, so effective when soft stuffs are utilized. 
Forming a square across the décolletage a 
four-inch insertion of point de Lyon extends 
down, in stole effect, to the bottom of the 
skirt. A band of insertion reaches around 
the arm flat and plain, forming the sleeve. 
Pale yellow satin antique girdle, and large soft 
rosette caught in the centre with an amethyst 
and rhinestone ornament. The back of the 
gown is princesse, lacing to the belt; long 
skirt cut en traine; twisted in the hair is a 
little roll of velvet with a high white aigrette 
at one side. 

Fig. 5660a—Theatre gown of black taffeta 
dotted with chenille. Bodice and apron of 
skirt fit perfectly tight and plain. Down the 
front of the bodice is a full vest of the net fin- 
ished at the throat with a huge net cravat, 
ruches of net outline the fronts of the bodice. 
Girdle of net drawn through an antique 
rhinestone clasp. Three accordion-plaited 
flounces of net come from benea h the apron 
and carry out the curved lines of the apron ; 
each flounce is finished with a full ruche of 
net. The hat is of black tulle with a large 
high bunch of white violets at one side. 

5696—Afternoon house-frock of pale yel- 
low peau de soie. First is built a princesse of 
the peau de soie with only a slight traine. A 
coat of filmy lace draped over this foundation, 
hanging long in the back and shorter in front. 
This is shirred in a point at the neck in both 
back and front. Swung over the shoulders 
is a Watteau cape attached to golden-brown 
velvet ribbons, the ribbons extending around 
the bust and fastening the lace tight to the 
figure in the back. Quaint sleeves of shirred 
lace with lace puffings at the hand, elbow and 
top, strapped with narrower velvet bands 
and a rhinestone ornament. A plissé of 
silk falls over the hand, and a puffing 
of the silk is seen at the top. 

Fig. 5702—Tea gown of pale green silk 
crépe. The back fits the figure perfectly, 
and the front gathers on cords at the base of 
the square-cut neck and hangs in long, full, 
graceful lines. Down the sides are frills of 
soft dainty lace, continuing around the skirt 
about one-half yard from the bottom. The 
sleeves are very smart, made of folds of crépe 


SEE 


with cords run between. At the very top a 
small puffing is allowed. The décolletage is 
also treated with the cords, and at one side is 
perched a smart bow of black. About the 
neck string after string of pearls are wound, 
with a long hanging loop beneath. The lin- 
ing, to make such a gown a success, should 
be of some softly pliable silk in preference to 
taffeta. 

Fig. 5706—Distinguished gown of black, 
light-weight satin-finished cloth, Tight- 
fitting bodice with a narrow vest of white 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


satin velour sprinkled with black polka dots. 
The bodice is cyt away showing the satin 
velour outlining these inlets is a scroll design 
of black silk cord, and laced across lattice 
fashion more of the cord is to be seen. Four 
buttons of pearls in an oxidized setting reach 
from the collar on either side the narrow vest. 
The collar is a very smart turned over affair 
of the velour finished about the edge with a 
tracing of cord. Cuffs are turned back from 
the hand and carry out the same idea, 
Long tight-fitting skirt with a treatment of 
velour and braid half a yard from the bottom 
and not quite meeting in front. Hat of maline 
with spangled breasts at either side. 
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New Srraicut Front Corsets.—They 
come in plain or embroidered white batiste or 


diamond sateen, or in any shade of satin | 


ordered. lace and 


ribbons. 


Prettily trimmed with 
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Upper Ficure.—Cerise taffeta waist em- 
broidered in white. Fine lingerie collar and 
front, trimmed with narrow Valenciennes 
lace, white taffeta belt and tie. 


Ricut Ficure.—Shirt waist of white | 


taffeta and’ narrow lace insertions. 
rhinestone buttons fasten the front. 

Lert Ficure.— White taffeta waist tucked 
in clusters to form a yoke in front, and 
trimmed with two rows of quilled lavender 
ribbon between each cluster. Two rows of 
the ribbon trims the sleeves. Plaiting of the 
silk down the front edged with the ribbon. 

Lower Ficure.—Fancy waist intwo toned 
yellow taffeta. Yoke and vest of tucked white 
mousseline de soie over white satin, Sailor 
collar effect in the back and over the shoul- 
ders, trimmed with appliqué lace. 


LINENRY FROM MCCUTCHEON 


Duchesse lace combined with handkerchief 
Irish linen. The pattern is an exception- 
ally fine one, and an extra insertion inlet 
above the border adds to the general lacey 
effect. The plate doylies match, and come 
in a variety of sizes. 


Tiny | 


| 


| 
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the new ideal figure; full gored, medium 
long waist, curving gradually over the hj 
full spring back, flat over front, throwing the 
figure into the correct poise. Style 648, 
Particular attention is called to this corse 
as the latest model in the straight front 
which is adapted to well developed figures, 
and one that will insure perfect freedom and 
ease. 








Royal is an absolutely 
pure grape cream of tar. 
tar baking powder, food 
made with which is health- 
ful and delicious. 

Baking powders made 
from alum and other harsh, 
caustic acids are lower in 
price, but they are injurious 
to the stomach. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
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The La Vida Corset, style 609, is 
specially intended for stout figures. 
The waist is of medium length, low 

B) bust, long over hips, constructed to 
produce flatness over the abdomen. 
Style 631 La Vida, is modelled afte: 
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Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for Catalogues. 150 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
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DUNLAP’S 


SPLIT sTRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3- 


) \ ale 7 le S/he “alle S/ Gk / eS 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1263. Marking of Bride’s Linen, 
Quantity Required. To G. H.—Should 
a bride mark her linen, household and per- 
sonal, with her own or her future husband's 
initials? What quantity of linen, household, 
should a bride have who is in good circum- 
stances? 

(1) A bride’s linen, personal and house- 
hold, should be marked with her own initials. 

(2) This depends very much upon how 
she is to live after she is married—if her house 
is to be large or small, if she will entertain, or 
live quietly. A medium list would be: Table 
linen, eight Damask tablecloths for every day 
use; six finer cloths for entertaining; two 
dozen napkins for every day, and matching 
napkins to each of your finer cloths (a dozen 
is better than six of each kind, as you often 
have eight or ten guests even in a small 
house); a dozen less expensive napkins 
for use in serving; a dozen round-fringed 
napkins for bread plates and so forth ; doyleys 
and centre-pieces according to your individual 
need. For each bedroom four pairs of sheets, 
either linen or cotton, as you prefer, or two 
pairs of each; pillow cases to match or all 
linen; twelve towels and six bath towels. 
For each maid’s room three pairs of cotton 
sheets ; three pairs of cotton pillow cases; six 
towels. For kitchen and pantry four kitchen 
tablecloths ; six roller towels; twelve dish 
towels ; twelve coarse wiping towels; twelve 
dishcloths ; twelve glass towels ; twelve china 
towels; six yards cheese cloth for dusters ; 
twelve housemaids’ cloths. 


1264. Remodeling Last Year Cache- 
mire. To W. A. S —(1) This cachemire 
was cut two years’ ago, long and full skirt. 
How can I remodel it? Must the skirt be 
trimmed? 1am short and I do not wish to 
go to much expense. 

(2) The waist is tucked all over and is cut 
out square in front to a depth of six inches. 
Would burnt orange silk go well with white 
for trimming, and how should it be trimmed ? 
I am rather pale and must have color to 
make the frock become me. 

(3) Must dimities, etc., cut last year have the 
skirts remodeled for morning wear? How 
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can they be trimmed when there is no new 
material ? 

(1) Model the skirt of your buff cachemire 
like the skirt of the left hand model on back 
page of Vogue for 6 April, using four rows 
of narrow white satin cord called rat tail, as 
atrimming. This skirt will not make you 
look short as the straight lines give hight, it 
will make the skirt more in the fashion than 
a perfectly plain one, and the satin cord is not 
an expensive trimming, costing about four 
cents a yard. 

(2) Tucked waists are as popular as ever, 
but do not have the yoke filled in with orange 
silk ; use very fine lace over white satin, or 
finely shirred miousseline de soie, making the 
collar and yoke all in one, then for color have 
a small, turn-over collar on top of the white 
one, of burnt orange velvet, and two stylish 
bows on the left side of the same velvet, like 
third figure on centre page of Vogue, 6 April. 
You could have several sets of bows and col- 
lars, light blue and pistache green also look 
very well with the color of your cachemire. 
The belt of the gown may be of velvet or of 
white chiffon with long ends trimmed with 
quilled chiffon. 

(3) That is difficult to say unless we know 
how the skirts are cut, The skirts cut the 
latter part of last season look well this year 
without recutting unless you wish the latest 
skirts, which nearly all have overskirt effects 
especially in thin materials, but if your skirts 
fit the hips tightly and flare a little, or much 
at the bottom they will do for this summer. 
Skirts can usually be remodeled, when you 
are short of material, by the addition of an 
underskirt in different stuff, a flounce or 
bands of deep insertion ; we would have to 
see your material to tell you just what it 
requires, 


1265. Model for Draping Gown 
With Black Chantilly Flounce.— To 
B. J. Would like to ask your advice about 
a Chantilly lace gown I have to make, as 
I am a dressmaker. I have three and-one- 
half yards of very handsome flounce lace, 
forty-two inches deep, and a lace jacket with 
elbow sleeves made from flounce, and very 
pretty jet bands for back and front of low- 
necked bodice, My subject is somewhat 
stout, and not ‘the best figure to gown, but 
I would like to have you plan it for me— 
what kind of bodice and skirt front to use, 
and how to trim it, and what with. 

As you do not say, we conclude you wish 
to make the lace gown over white. The 
model on lower right figure, page 245 Vogue, 
20) Apr., is an extremely pretty way of 
draping a flounce. This gown is also over 
white taffeta. The silk skirt should be 
slightly trained and trimmed on the bottom 
with three ruffles of plaited black chiffon. 
Where the flounce opens and shows the 
underskirt, there are six rows of plaited 
chiffon, between which the silk is spangled 
with black and silver spangles, or it could be 
jetted to match your bodice bands. The 
flounce is also edged all ‘around with plaited 
chiffon. The bodice we cannot tell you just 
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how to make, as it will have to be made 
nearly as it is at present. Elbow sleeves are 
much worn at present; finish them with 
chiffon ruffles. Put the jet bands that you 
have on the neck, and make the front of soft 
white chiffon, appliquéd with lace and 
spangled, or of white silk spangled and jetted 
to match the skirt. 

1266. Suitable Gowns for Summer 
Wardrobe—Carriage Wrap—Effect- 
ive White Gowns. To Mobile.—(1) 
What should be my summer wardrobe to 
be correct minus golf and tennis suits. I 
have on hand a grey tailor gown, jacket short, 
fly front, skirt plain, only trimming stitch- 
ing, lined in best taffeta, all in good condi- 
tion, good length, though escaping the side- 
walk. Also a black satin skirt, long, three 
narrow gathered ruffles of satin ribbon on 
edge and a zouave jacket with sleeves; the 
revers are white satin edged with rings of 
French silk passementerie and now wear a 
white chiffon front and stock with it. I 
have two white piqué skirts—one plain, one 
handsomely embroidered ; one blue and white 
piqué, one a kind of ruby plaid linen and one 
pink and white gingham. I have also a piece 
of plain dark-blue foulard—a gift—extra good 
quality. Could I have it all of the same ex- 
cept a white lissé stock? -I have yellow 
gloves and red parasol to carry with the same. 
Have selected a yellow braid, very open and 
handsome, hand-made, and a quantity of red 
berries for a hat. The milliner wishes to 
put large folds of dark blue velvet, would it 
not seem warm for a summer hat? Would 
less velvet and some foliage do better and the 
berries in the back under the brim? I should 
like ene pretty white gown of thin material; 
white is very becoming. 

(2) A carriage wrap puzzles me, as they are 
expensive when pretty. Would a half long 
theatre wrap of a corded material edged in fur 
do? Should my hat for more formal occa- 
sions be a hat or bonnet? I found a hat in 
a shop made of exquisite Tuscan braid, pale 
yellow, trimmed with white wings, tulle and 
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pink roses on the brim and resting on the hair, 

I am thirty-five years old, brown hair, 
dark blue eyes, light complexioned with color. 

Your gray tailor gown is very good. Many 
of the jackets this year have fly fronts, and 
the skirts, plain trimmed with stitching, are 
also good style. 

The black satin we should advise your 
using as a foundation for a chiffon net or 
grenadine. Black satins are not pretty day 
dresses for young women. For evening 
dresses and for older women they are pretty, 
but must be very differently made, The 
summer outfit of eight gowns published 
in Vogue for Apri] 6 and 13, will give you 
some very good ideas, and from these you 
can choose what you need. Number three 
could be made over your satin. 

Pique skirts are correct and worn as much as 
ever, If made last year the cut will do, 
as in plain skirts the shape has not altered 
very much, Make your blue foulard like 
the one described in the eight gowns, or 
like the third figure from the right on centre 
page of Vogue, 6 April. Yellow gloves, if 
pale, would look well worn with blue or 
white. Yes, the yellow straw would look 
better with foliage and berries, or cherries, 
and not much velvet. Tulle rosettes are 
being used a great deal, and make a light, 
pretty trimming for a summer hat. 

Have a white gown of crepe de chine, 
which is very much worn this season, made 
after centre model on page 265, Vogue, 20 
April. Or, if you wish your gown very 
elaborate, have it like right model on page 
257 of the same number. This is made 
over light blue, but white silk could, of 
course, be used equally well. The applica- 
tions of lace on the ribbon could also be white 
instead of yellow. 

The inner right model on page 245 is 
also a pretty simple white gown, and can be 
worn over silk slips of different colors. On 
this page there are two models for summer 
silks, or foulard, which you may prefer to the 
other models we have advised. 
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We do not think a wrap edged with fur 
especially appropriate to wear with thin 
gowns as a carriage wrap. Should advise 
having a graceful double cape, half or three- 
quarter length, of pale tan, lightweight broad 
cloth, with chiffon collar and jabot, and lined 
with brocaded silk and inner ruffles of the 
silk. Models of these wraps have been pub- 
lished in Vogue several times. 

A hat is prettier for dress occasions when 
one is as young as you are. We should 
think the hat you describe very pretty. 
Tuscan straw is chic for this summer. If 
yoo read carefully the Spring Fashion Number 
of Vogue, it will help you very much 
in selecting your summer outfit. 

1267. Outfit Necessary for a Yourg 
Woman and Three Misses, for Travel 
in Europe, and Steamer Wear. To 
H. T.—(1) What would a young woman, 
twenty-five, and three girls, aged ten, twelve 
and fourteen need for a trip abroad, trip to 
include England, France and Germany ? 

(2) What is the best way to economize in 
underclothing which does not require frequent 
laundering, for children particularly ? 

(3) What is necessary for steamer wear? 

(1) It is best when traveling in Europe to 
take as little luggage as possible, for in all the 
countries in which you are to travel very little 
luggage is allowed, and extra weight has to be 
paid if your trunks are large. It is very easy 
to buy what you need from time to time 
instead of taking too much with you. 

(1) Five dresses, a coat and skirt model for 
traveling with ehirts of different weights and 
materials, a foulard, a thin gown for warm 
dass, and a black gown of silk, crepe de chine 
or net made with two bodices for wearing at 
dinner as in most of the European hotels’ 
table d’hote is served, for hich the women 
wear more or less elaborate gowns and no 
hats. The second bodice of your black gown 
should be décolleté, as it is always best to 
have at least one low gown, even when travel- 
ing. A short skirt for walking, with coat 
to match, or a covert coat would also be most 
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useful. Four changes of underclothes, ang 
several pairs of boots and shoes. A 
hat, a soft felt knockabout and a hat to wey 
with your silks. For the children the san, 
wardrobe is necessary, except, of Course, they 
five gowns should be those appropriate fy 
children, Serge sailor suits for the ty, 
youngest with reefers, straw sailor hats any 
sailor caps for the steamer, are best for traye), 
ing, with several collars for each suit, 4 
guimpe dress or two, of gingham for hot days, 
then two better dresses of silk if you wish t 
avoid laundering, or of white wash mater; 
such as piqué, nainsook or batiste. For the 
eldest child a coat and skirt with shirts fq 
traveling, and other: dresses to correspond to 
those I have mentioned. The children 
number of Vogue published 9 March, wil 
give you suitable models for the children’s 
dresses. 

(2) There is no way of economizing jp 
underclothing except by having silk petticoay 
for the children as well as for yourself. 

(3) For the steamer it is a very good plan, 
especially for the children to take their oj 
underclothes, nicely mended, and throw them 
away after wearing for the "journey, as then 
you do not arrive with a quantity of soile 
linen. The sergesuits for the children, with 
an extra piqué blouse for dinner, the reefer 
and cap, two sets of underclothing and two 
pairs of boots are all that is necessary. For 
you, the tailor suit, several shirts and a fancy 
bodice or a silk gown for dinner, the sam 
amount of underclothing, etc., a golf cape, i 
soft hat, and one to go onshore in. A bath 
robe and slippers and several wall pockets for 
shoes, for brushes and toilet articles, etc. Fo 
if you have a rough passage, and your thing: 
are not well put away, they fly all over the 
stateroom ; if you unpack your things befor 
the ship begins to roll and put them in the 
pockets where they are easily reached, you 
will have a much more comfortable voyage, 
Take two steamer rugs, the chairs you can get 
on board, and two pillows, those on the 
steamers are usually hard. 
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